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--- 435 | for some purpose connected with art has evidently roused 


strong local feeling against his Majesty. Dr. Schadler, for 
instance, a Clerical Deputy, addressing a farmers’ league, has 
condemned his action in strong terms, denying altogether his 
right of interference in “a confederate but not subject” 
kingdom. He asks why Prussia should scold Bavaria, or why 
the King of Prussia should publicly use opprobrious expres- 
sions to the Centre party in Bavaria. He threatens the 


| Emperor distinctly with an “answer,” both in Munich and 
(in Berlin, and “repudiates in the most decisive manner” 
| interference by “the Presidency of the Confederation ” in the 


| domestic affairs even of Reuss-Greiz. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ce ae 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT was more hurt in his 
collision with the electric car at Pittsfield than he 
at first imagined. He sustained a severe bruise in the 
calf of his leg, which produced suppuration, and on his 
arrival at Indianapolis his doctors insisted on an opera- 
tion. The news caused quite «a panic throughout the 
Union; but two ounces of pus were quietly removed, 
the President taking no chloroform, and it was an- 
nounced that if he would but keep quiet no danger 
need be apprehended. He did keep quiet for three days, 
and was then removed to Washington, where he is reported 
to be doing well. There is no danger in such an accident 
toa man of his regular habits and iron constitution ; but the 
disappointment of the Western States, which lose a whole 
series of speeches sure to have been important, is very great. 
He had just observed, to the consternation of hidebound Pro- 
tectionists, that although Free-trade would not remedy the 
evils caused by Trusts, it was necessary when conditions 
shifted to shift the incidence of the Tariff, a bit of common- 
sense eagerly accepted by the West, where men begin to see 
that the wealth of the monopolists comes out of their 
pockets. 


We do not believe there is much reality in the fuss which 
some French papers are making over British and Japanese 
designs upon Siam. Great Britain has certainly no designs, 
and it is extremely difficult to believe that Japan has 
any. What has Japan to acquire in Siam or from Siam that 
her cautious statesmen should gnix themselves up with the 
complicated affairs of Bangkok? It is just possible that Siam 
is asking Kioto for instructors, but there is nothing in any 
Treaty to forbid that? The truth is that the French Colonial 


party, which is essentially a “ Nationalist” party, is pining | 
They | 

Ame ; 
|any communication with his 


for some pretext to appeal to the patriotism of France. 
can make nothing of the Soudan, and are therefore turning 
their attention to Indo-China, where only a weak “ buffer- 
State” stands between them and a rich accession of territory. 
They are not, however, likely to carry away M. Delcassé, who 
probably does not believe that transmarine dependencies 
strengthen France; nor will they rouse much enthusiasm in 
the Army, which regards service in tropical swamps as a waste 
of trained men. It must not be forgotten that Cambodia is 





far from completely pacified, and that M. Rouvier, with his | utterly unjustifiable. 


The Emperor has, in 
fact, stung what Mr. Balfour calls the “subordinate patriot- 
ism” of the German States, and will feel the effect of his 
blunder in the Reichstag, if not in the Bundesrath. It is 
known that the German Princes feel keenly the Emperor's 
attitude, and every little State, encouraged by the resistance 
of Bavaria, will show itself more independent, if not in action, 
at least in speech. William IT. is most unlucky in his use 
of the telegraph. 


The French Premier, M. Combes, made on Sunday last a rather 
remarkable speech on M. Pelletan’s indiscretions. He declared 
that the enemies of the Government had made the most of 
a sentence in an impromptu speech uttered “in the infectious 
warmth of a banquet,” and having “in the speaker’s mind 
only the value of a literary ornament, a figure of rhetoric.” 
They made the most, though they ought to be aware that by 
the unbroken tradition of the Parliamentary system the 
Government was bound only by the declarations of its head. 
The individual Minister has jurisdiction only in his own 
Department. We have discussed the Constitutional ideas of 
M. Combes elsewhere, but may mention here that he qualified 
them in some degree by admitting that in foreign policy the 
Government would be bound by the declarations of its Foreign 
Minister. It is supposed that the speech is intended to let 
M. Pelletan down easily, and a reactionary Deputy who had 
threatened an interpellation has withdrawn his menace; butit 
is improbable that the Opposition will forego so good an 
opportunity. It is something for them to show that the 
Cabinet is so badly selected that the Premier has to explain 
away his Minister of Marine. The incident would only have 
annoyed M. Waldeck-Rousseau, but it may shake M. Combes’s 
position. 


The Belgian people have been greatly moved by a scandal 
within their Royal family. The Queen of the Belgians, an 
Archduchess of Austria, and a woman of singularly fine 
character, died on September 19th at a palace near Spa where 
she had resided for some years, and among the mourners was, 
of course, her daughter, the Princess Stéphanie, once the 
widow of the Crown Prince of Austria, now the wife of 
Count Lonyay, a great Hungarian magnate. King Leopold 
objected to this marriage, though it was sanctioned by the 
Emperor of Austria, and ever since has refused to hold 
daughter. So vindictive, 
indeed, is he that on his arrival at the palace where the 
remains of his wife lay, he refused to allow the Princess to 
stay in the room with her mother’s corpse, and ordered her 
to quit the house. The Princess of course obeyed, but so 
shocked were the Belgians that they gave her an ovation 
at every station on her way to Brussels, and signified by 
every mark of respect that they considered her treatment 
They would have been right even if 


difficult Budget still to produce, does not want to be compelled | the Princess had given just cause of offence to her family, 


to provide for any new expedition. 





The recent telegram of the German Emperor censuring the 


Bavarian Parliament for refusing a vote of £5,000 asked | their theories sometimes outrun their common-sense. At 
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but she had given none. 


German Socialists are in practice moderate enough, but 
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their annual meeting, just terminated, after a string of 
resolutions which are mostly sensible enough and are conceded 
here through the municipalities and the Poor Law, they pro- 
ceeded to demand Imperial taxation on both income and capital, 
and special taxes on houses and land. The latter proposal, 
in view of the condition of the peasantry, indicates the old 
urban grudge against the country, while the tax on building 
If 
private speculators are to provide it, what is the sense of 
taxing them? while if municipalities are to do the work, why 


is positively silly. The same men want cheaper housing. 


tax the rates which are to provide the money ? 


The French Ministry of Finance has just published some 
very interesting and significant statistics as to the amount 
of French wealth invested abroad, the total of which reaches 
£1,200,000,000. Only £40,000,000 is invested in Great Britain, 
as against £280,000,000 in Russia, £120,000,000 in Spain, some 
£115,000,000 in Austria-Hungary, and £60,000,000 in Italy. 
In Egypt there is £57,440,000 invested, and over £60,000,000 
Most of this money is invested in 
foreign Government loans, but the South African investments 
are mines and industrial companies connected therewith. The 


in British South Africa. 


extent of the foreign commitments of French capital, though 
large, is not, however, by any means so striking as its distri- 
bution. 


the small investor and the great financial houses when they 
believe their money to be in danger. For example, the invest- 
ment of £120,000,000 of French eapital in “pain makes it abso- 
lutely certain that France will never be a passive spectator 
where the vital interests of Spain are concerned, and that 
revolution involving financial ruin will not be allowed in 
Spain. Again, the £280,000,000 lent to Russia binds France 
to Russia more securely than any forma! clauses in a Treaty 
of Alliance. While, also, French investors have £60,000,000 of 
capital in Egypt, they will never seriously wish to destroy the 
magnificent security afforded by the British occupation. 


Europe are evidently perplexed by 
the Washington ‘ Note” upon the Roumanian Jews. That 
Note has been endorsed by Great Britain, and may, it is 
said, be endorsed by ['rance; but Austria and Russia delay 
their reply, and the German Empire professes to have 
nothing to do with the matter. The Roumanians say they 
will not alter their policy, but will continue to drive Jews 
beyond their borders, and the reactionary parties everywhere 
strongly condemn American “interference.” 
it is probable that President Roosevelt’s protest will produce 
some effect. The Roumanians feel, though they resent, the 
condemnation of the civilised world; they are sure to receive 
hints to make their policy more moderate; and they will be 
much embarrassed by a direct quarrel with the financial 
magnates. The total result will be hesitation at Bucharest, 
where hitherto they seem to have believed that Jews, being 
unpopular everywhere, might be persecuted in any particular 
place ad misericordiam. 


Most of the Courts of 


Nevertheless, 


The friends of the Jews in Roumania have published a list 
of the recent laws which have stirred the American Govern- 
ment to the diplomatic Note which we gave last week, and 





which we have discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
give the full list for reasons of space, but here is a short 


sample :— 

1864.—Law debarring Jews entering corporation of lawyers. 

1866.—Constitution making all Jews aliens by clause 7. 

April 6th, 1881.—Law giving police rights of domiciliary visita- 
tion and expulsion. 

March 17th, 1884.—Law prohibiting hawking (ruined 5,000 
Jewish families). 

February 28th, 1887.—Law confirming previous Ministerial 
circulars excluding Jews from the tobacco trade, from 
the public service and _public works, and penalising 
Roumanians employing Jews in retail trade. 

February 6th, 1889.—Law prohibiting Jews from being em- 
ployed in important posts on railway works. 

March 28th, 1889.—Law limiting Jewish working men to forty 
per cent. of those employed in private railway works. 

January 14th, 1893.—Law prohibiting Jews from being em- 
ployed in any manner whatsoever in the public sanitary 
service and health department. 

June Gth, 1896.—Law limiting free education to Roumanians. 





In that distribution, it is hardly too much to say, 
may be found a finger-post to French foreign policy, for no 
French Government can withstand the combined pressure of 


Ve cannot | 
| <tarved children to death with hellish satisfaction, and then 


March 28rd, 1898—Law excluding Jews Pm 
upper schools. Scondary and 

March 31st, 1899.—Law excluding Jews from acri 

> 2, Tl 

professional schools. sricultural ang 

December, 1901.—Law prohibiting Jews keeping public. 
beer-houses, grocery stores, coffee-houses, baker 
&ce., in the rural districts. 

March, 1902.—Law prohibiting employment 
men in any trade or calling. 

Article 4.—Foreigners (by which term Jews are implied) does: 
to exercise a trade or handicraft must prove that anne 
rights are granted to Roumaiians in their (the forei osc 
country. ney 


The last of these laws is, we fancy, the only law of persecn. 
tion ever worded by a master of irony. It is like a law 
prohibiting any Hindoo from working who is not white, 


houses 
’ , 
i) Shops, 


of Jewish working 


On Wednesday the Boer generals issued an appeal to the 
civilised world which must, we fear, be described as thoroughly 
bad in tone, when coming from men who have taken the pit 
of allegiance, and who have declared it their intention as 
honourable men to be for the future loyal citizens of the 
British Empire. But apart from this matter, which we do 
not care to dwell on further, partly because we are willing to 
make as much allowance as possible for the malign influences 
to which the Boer generals are exposed on the Continent, and 
partly also because General Botha’s letter to Mr, Phipps 
enables us to put a better construction on the appeal 
than that conveyed by the document as it stands alone, 
the appeal will, we fear, prove a very great disappoint. 
ment to the Boers It shows that they are still under 
the impression that the Continental sympathy for their 
cause was real, and free from all disingenuous elements, 
In their manifesto the Boer generals assert that since 
they have not been able to obtain from the British 
Government “the further assistance” which they declare is 
needed by their people, they appeal to the peoples of Europe 
and America for help. After reciting the miseries of their 
people, the ruin of their homes, and the need for money to 
educate their children, the appeal proceeds to declare that the 
desire of the generals is “to acquaint the world with their 
creat need, and in no wise to stir up feeling anew.” The Boers 
have, of course, every right to appeal for funds, and no one 
here would dream of objecting to their doing soif they showed 
a different and less hostile spirit. 


Tt will be curious to seo what sums are received. If 
the sympathy expressed by the Continent was real and 
not factitious, the fund should quickly reach two or three 
millions sterling. France should at least be good for 
£500,000, Germany and Austria together should be able to 
provide £750,000, Russia ought not to give less than 
France, and as her people are generous should perhaps 
cive more, while another £500,000 should come from the 
rest of the Continent if their generosity is anything like equal 
to their strength of language. If this is accomplished, and the 
Boers find that their Continental friends are friends in need 
and friends indeed, they will have justified their action, at any 
rate from their own point of view. If, however, the funds raised 
by them abroad are disappointing in amount, they will find 
they have committed a grave error. They cannot then fall 
back on the generosity of the British public. An appeal first 
to the Anglophobia of the Continent and to the persons who 
declared that our officers and soldiers outraged women and 


to the fathers and sons, wives, mothers, and daughters of those 
same officers and soldiers, is rather too wide a “straddle,” to 
use a useful Americanism. 


The agitation in regard to the Education Bill is now in full 
swing, and the less well-balanced organs of Nonconformist 
opinion in the Press are talking very loudly of a strike against 
rates. We have little fear. as we have explained elsewhere, 
of these threats being carried into action, not hecause we 
doubt the courage or power of persistence of the Noncon- 
formists when really roused on a true matter of conscience, 
but because we are sure that now, as always, the influence 
of the wiser Nonconformists will assert itself in the end, and 
will prevent so pitiful a travesty of the best Nonconformist 
traditions as would be presented by a passive insurrection 
against rates applied to provide elementary educatios. We 





do not mean. to assert that the majority of the Noncon- 
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: now threaten not to pay rates are not 
oy as sincere in what they say, but that in 
this matter they are following false lights, and that when 
they realise, as they will, that they are being misled they will 
listen to wiser counsels. The cbject of those who inspire the 
strike against rates is, of course, to frighten the Government. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, it will have exactly the 
opposite effect on a statesman of Mr. Balfour's character. He 
is not a man whom it is safe to try to bully. 


On Monday Sir William Walrond made an interesting speech 
to his constituents in the Tiverton division of Devon on the 
Education Bill. “He was quite sure Mr. Balfour had a very 
open mind on these questions. Mr. Balfour was very anxious that 
religion should be taught the children. He hoped, therefore, 
that Mr. Balfour would be able to adopt the suggestion, such 
as he had made, of Nonconformist ministers being allowed to 
go into voluntary schools and clergymen into Board-schools, 
if it could be found at all practicable and workable. Personally 
he believed there would be no difficulty in carrying it out.” 
In our view, this would be the best and fairest solution of the 
problem, and also the one most likely to prove permanent and 
to allay religious controversy. We fear, however, as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, that in the present temper of the 
Nonconformists it is not one which is likely to be accepted. 
In their present mood they will hear of nothing that does not 
seem to promise a death-blow to the voluntary-school system. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Education just pub- 
lished contains many features of importance and interest 
at the present time. The number of Board-schools in 
existence on August Slst, 1901, was 5,797, with an accom- 
modation for 2,881,155 children. The number cf volun- 
tary schools in existence on the same date was 14,519, 
with accommodation for 3,729,261. The voluntary schools 
thus have accommodation for 848,106 children in excess of 
the accommodation offered by the Board-schools. “In Board- 
schools the grant earned by each scholar in actual average 
attendance was £1 Is. 8}d., showing an increase for the year 
of 3d.; and in voluntary schools the grant was £1 1s. 27d, 
showing an increase of Gd.’ Thus each Board-school scholar 
last year earned in grants 53d. more than each voluntary- 
school scholar, while at the same rate of increase the voluntary 
school scholar in two years will be $d. tothe good. The cost of 
“maintenance” has risen in both cases. “ For the year 1901 
it was in Board-schools £3 Os. 2d. per child in average attend- 
ance, an increase of 2s. 6}d. for the year; and in voluntary 
schools £2 6s. 84d., an increase of 4d.” The rates have, 
therefore, supplied the School Boards with an additional 
£376,259 for maintenance, while for the same purpose the 
voluntary schools have secured £32,921 additional subscrip- 
tions. It is interesting to learn that “the voluntary contribu- 
tions to schools connected with tl:e National Society or Church 
of England are actually hi than they have ever been 
before.” 


Under the heading of “ British Loyalists in South Africa” 
a very disquieting letter appeared in the Times of Friday 
week. The writer sends extracts from letters illustrative of 
the sufferings and privaiions of loyalists who were forced to 
leave their homes by military exigency, and hoped that peace 
would bring restitution and return. Here are some of the 
most notable passages :—“ The Government are supplying 
almost all their waggons to the Boers. .... . Boers can have 
rations, free passes to their farms; those who have suffered for 
England's sake are refused everything. Even the Boers who 
surrendered some time back are put second. One of the best 
of them said the other day (in Taal, for he was angry): 
‘Another war, and no British for me, I keep Boer to the 
bitter end.’” In another letter we read that the military 
have put Boer families into the emptied houses of the 
English. A third relates how when two destitute English 
ladies applied for oxen to put to their waggon in order to go 
back to their farm, the senior transport officer (Harrismith) 
replied: “Oh! you are not Boer vrouws; we can do nothing 
for you.” Lastly, several English ladies hoping to return 
with their families write to say that they are “actually being 
passed as Dutch, because the military only assist Boers.” In 
the absence of full corroborative evidence we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that the military authorities could have been 
guilty of such criminal favouritism. The writer of the last 


haw 
paren 








letter says: “I wish in England people knew these things.” 
That wish has now been realised, and it only remains that 
they should know whether they are true. 





We have perhaps said enough elsewhere on Mr. Balfour’sspeech 
of last Saturday at Haddington, but may notice here a thought 
of his to which we had in that article no opportunity to refer. 
Mr. Balfour, while praising and explaining the comparative 
kindliness of our party contests, alluded toa danger which 
that very kindliness sometimes evokes. The war of politics 
tends at intervals to become only a football match, in which 
the object is winning, and nothing greater or higher. Office 
and patronage are the objects, and not the good of the 
country, and for these an election is won or a Government 
pushed out. That is a less evil than the bitter hostility of 
parties on the Continent; but still it is an evil. Fortunately 
it has seldom been visible in this country, especially since 
patronage became so valueless; but still it may recur, and a 
substitute for it, popular favouritism, remains a danger. If 
the people like a Minister for his action in home or foreign 
politics, they will often trust him in Departments which he 
does not equally understand. That actually happened both 
with Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, and might some 
day produce very rash popular action. 


The Annual Conference of the Catholic Truth Society 
opened at Newport, Mon., on Monday. Dr. Hedley, the 
Bishop of the diocese, devoted his presidential address to the 
immense influence of the modern Press, and the best way of 
counteracting its hostile influences. He said it was acknow- 
ledged, from the Holy Father downwards, that the only way 
to neutralise it was to work a rival Press, since it was quite im- 
possible to capture it. To promote such a Press was a duty, 
but the difficulty was not entirely one of funds; it was how to 
give a rival Press, moral and religious, anything like the 
ubiquity of the general Press. In his view, the success of 
such a scheme depended on their own education; above all, on 
the University education which they lacked in this country. 
“ Who had done the most effective work in Catholic literature 
in the last fifty years? Undoubtedly the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge converts.” This he attributed not to individual 
superiority, but to the fact that the converts had learned the 
language of the great world, had mixed with men who knew 
what excellence was, and had been taught to use their English 
tongue. In order that the full power of the Catholic body 
might be exerted on a secular Press by the means of a rival 
Press, he would like to-see “a great company, with a large 
capital, guided by men of determined businesslike views, with 
fastidious ideals, and the zealous co-operation of Catholics of 
position, possessed of literary attainments, throughout the 
country.”” We are strongly in favour of all forms of competi- 
tion in the Press, for nothing in the end does more to keep it 
in a healthy condition; but with the example of La Croix 
before us—a paper originally owned and written by a Roman 
Catholic religious community—we cannot feel very sanguine 
as to the good effects of the Bishop’s scheme, though no doubt 
an English La Crotvx would be a very different publication. 


Mr. Dooley’s monologue on Progress in a recent number of 
the New York Journal exhibits the philosopher in his most 
caustic mood. “ What's it [mechanical science] done f'r th’ 
wur-rld? says ye. It’s done ivrything. It’s give us fast 
ships an’ an autymatic hist fr th’ hod, an’ small flats an’ a 
taste iv solder in th’ peaches. If annybody says th’ wur-rld 
ain't betther off thin it was, tell him that a masheen has been 
invinted that makes honey out iv pethrolyum. If he asts ye 
why they ain’t anny Shakespeares to-day, say: ‘No, but we 
no longer make sausages be hand.’” Mr. Dooley ends 
his reflections on Progress with very characteristic 
piece of gnomic wisdom :—“I sometimes wondher whether 
pro-gress is anny more thin a kind iv a shift. It’s like a 
merry-go-round. We get up on a speckled wooden horse, an’ 
th’ mechanical pianny plays « chune, an’ away we go, hollerin’. 
We think we're thravelling like th’ divvle, but th’ man that 


doesn’t care about 


a 


merry-go-rounds knows that we will come 
At any rate, if time, as he complains, 
has “worn out”? Mr. Dooley, 1ze has not been zble to stale 
the infinite variety of the genius which created him. 


} } 1 , : ” 
vack where we were. 


Bank Rate, 35 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROPOSED COMPROMISE ON THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


V E wish we could think that there was any real 

likelihood of agreement on the education ques- 
tion on the lines suggested by Sir William Walrond 
in a speech made to his constituents on Monday. Sir 
William Walrond reiterated the proposal, made first in 
Convocation and afterwards in the House of Commons, 
that the clergy of various denominations should have 
access to voluntary schools in order to give religious teach- 
ing to the children of those parents who desire such 
teaching to be given. In the same way the clergy of all 
denominations would be able to enter Board-schools for 
similar purposes. That this would afford the soundest 
and best solution of the religious difficulty in the schools 
we cannot doubt. It would not only not infringe liberty of 
conscience, but it would secure that the children obtained 
the exact kind of religious instruction desired by the 
parents. It has, we believe, been asserted in opposition to 
this proposal that it would still not be fair to the Noncon- 
formists, because the managers of the Church voluntary 
schools, though admitting Nonconformist religious teachers 
to teach Nonconformist children, would still possess the 
power to appoint Churchmen as the secular masters in 
their schools. Owing to this, it is urged that the Church 
would not only have access to the Board-schools for 
their special religious teaching, but would also keep 
control of the appointment of the teachers of secular 
subjects in their schools, though those schools would in 
reality be supported out of public funds. If the Non- 
conformists possessed a number of voluntary schools 
equal to that of those possessed by the Church, this 
could not, of course, be asserted to be a grievance; 
but as they have so few voluntary schools, it is repre- 
sented that the compromise would be one-sided. In 
other words, it is urged that the Noneonformists would 
be in an inferior position because the Church would 
still be the predominant partner in so many voluntary 
schools. On this showing the compromise could only be 
rendered fair by making all the voluntary schools into 
Board-schools,—schools in which the ratepayers, i.e., the 
local authority, had as complete and supreme a control 
as they now have in Board-schools. To put it plainly, 
the compromise would not, 34 is argued, be equitable 
unless the voluntary schools were extinguished. 


We are bound to say, with the best intention to under- 
stand our opponents’ case, that this objection strikes us 
as a clear example of the dog-in-the-manger argu- 
ment. ‘We have not got voluntary schools, and we do 
not want to have them, therefore vou shall not have 
them.’ That is what the plea amounts to. But putting 
aside for the moment all arguments but the economic, 
is it likely that the country is going to abolish the 
voluntary schools, and to undertake the great burdens 
involved in such abolition, merely to produce absolute 
equality? The Church comes to the State with a great 
number of enormously valuable buildings, and with the 
power to raise subscriptions for the large annual charges 
required to keep those buildings in efficiency and repair, and 
offers them for the purposes of that elementary education 
which the State has undertaken to supply to all children. 
Surely these buildings and the annual voluntary subscrip- 
tions are an asset,—an element in the bargain which the 
State is bound to recognise, and in respect of which it is 
bound to give some valuable consideration. The considera- 
tion actually given in the Bill seems to us by no means too 
large. It is true that in certain cases the trust-deeds 
of schools would make it difficult or impossible for the 
trustees to use the buildings for any but educational pur- 
poses, but they could be reserved by the Church for 
Sunday-schools or night-schools. It comes, then, to this: 
that if the State wished to appropriate the buildings of 
the present Church schools for elementary education, over 
which it would have sole control, it would be forced 
either to buy them up at a cost of some £120,000,000, 
or else to commit an interference with the rights of 
property such as itis certain that public opinion would 
never tolerate. The most Radical Government conceivable 
would never be able to pass an Act confiscating the 





Church schools without compensation. The Church (ang 
also any other religious body possessed of volaeae 
schools) has in its hands a most valuable asset, ang ri 
that asset when brought into the scheme of natio al 
education the State is bound to give consideration — = 
vided such consideration does not involve the infrines 
ment of religious liberty and the forcing of parents to 
submit their children to religious teaching of a kind which 
they regard as objectionable. Heuce it appears to us that 
it would be perfectly right and reasonable to give the 
Church, in common with other religious bodies, the right of 
access to al] schools, Board and voiuntary, and at the same 
time to allow the voluntary schools to keep the very strict] 
guarded and modified freedom and independence allowed 
them by the present Bill. The fact that the secular 
education given within their walls is paid for out of public 
funds seems to us, in view of all the circumstances, not 
to make this in any true sense inequitable. 

We see no sort of reason, then, why the Nonconformists 
should not, without the loss of anything that is essential to 
the cause of religious freedom which they represent, accept 
the compromise suggested by Sir William Walrond. We 
fear, however, that it is most unlikely that they will do 
anything of the kind. The minds of their leaders haye 
apparently become impressed by the notion that the 
voluntary system is something essentially hostile and 
injurious to Nonconformity, something that must be 
destroyed at ail costs,—and that is not the mood for 
compromise. What makes us specially afraid that the 
idea of compromise will be rejected is the extraordinary 
way in which the proposal to refuse to pay rates if the Bill 
passes has been accepted by so many Nonconfornists, 
and among them Nonconformists of light and leading. The 
approval given to the suggestion of such means to defeat 
a measure of the nature of the Education Bill—a measure 
which clearly coerces no man’s conscience—is a sign that 
men’s minds have been utterly confused and perverted 
by the rhetoric of the moment. We are by no means 
among those who think that under no conceivable circum. 
stances should men refuse to obey what they believe 
to be evil or oppressive legislation. We can conceive 
cases where a refusal to pay taxes would seem to us not 
only an allowable but a patriotic and a righteous act. 
The resistance to the Church-rates on the part of the 
Nonconformists was, we hold, natural and justifiable. 
But can any man whose mind is not clouded by unreason- 
able suspicion or awed by rumour believe that the present 
Education Bill presents a case for exercising the sacred 
right of insurrection? At any rate, if it does, the Noncon- 
formists have been most terribly remiss of late in matters 
of conscience. If their consciences will not allow them to 
pay money which will go in part to the support of voluntary 
schools under the new Biil, how comes it that they have 
hitherto never found it inconsistent with conscience to 
pay taxes which go in grants to voluntary schools? If 
the case is going to be strong under the new Bill, it is 
certainly much stronger now. At present public money 
goes into the hands of managers of voluntary schools in 
which the public has no sort of representation and over 
whose doings it has no control. Under the new Bill this 
state of things will be very greatly modified in the direction 
of public control. The representatives of the public will 
not form a majority of the managers, but at any rate they 
will not be non-existent as now. As Mr. Balfour has again 
and again shown, without fear of contradiction, the new 
Bill, whatever its merits or demerits, at any rate gives the 
Nonconformists a great deal more than they possess at 
present. ‘io rise in fiscal insurrection against it while they 
do not think it a matter of conscience to rise against the 
existing state of things is surely absurd, and shows how 
far the Nonconformists have wandered off the road of 
common-sense and sound reason while under the tem- 
porary influence of political partisanship and _ hysterical 
journalism. 

But though we fear that the chance of a sound and 
permanent compromise may be missed, we do not think that 
the Nonconformists generally will be so foolish as to resist 
the Bill by a fiscal strike after it has passed. When the 
moment comes for deciding whether the perpetration of 
any such folly shall take place, the sterling sense and good 
citizenship of the English Nonconformists will reassert 
themselves. It is impossible to believe that the spiritual 
descendants of the men who did so much for the political, 
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ual life of England in the past, and who 

+hstood so often and so nobly what was really evil and 
—— al, will permit such a travesty of their noblest and 
Taine traditions as would be involved in refusing 
ap na required to provide a portion of the cost of 
an education given in the voluntary schools within 


a local authority area. 


ne 
social, and spirit 





MR. HAY’S NOTE. 


HE diplomatists of the Continent are obviously much 
disturbed by Mr. Hay’s Note to American Ambassa- 

dors complaining of the Roumanian persecution of the Jews. 
The more conservative among them consider it a fresh 
instance of the American disposition to interfere in Europe, 
ard ask with professional horror how America, which 
refused to sign the Treaty of Berlin, can aoe when it 
suits her purpose, appeai to its provisions. That Is a 
quibble worthy only of a clever attorney's clerk. The 
Treaty of Berlin may surely be appealed to as against oo 
who consider if part of the pubhe law of Europe, by those 
who, though outside its provisions, so strongly upprove 
one of them that they only ask for its full execution. 
Mr. Hay is not objecting to a Treaty, but implicitly 
adhering to it. Again, every Government has, by universiil 
admission, aright to argue or protest diplomaticaliy when- 
ever its interests are affected ; and the Government of 
Washington affirm that the Roumanian persecution does 
so affect them, a point upon which, again by universai 
admission, they are their own independent judges. ‘The 
mere fact that public feeling is deeply stirred has been 
held over and over again to justify “interferences” on 
behalf of religious liberty, while the endless despatches on 
the slave trade had for their basis nothing else. The ulti- 
mate reason for those despatches was that the trade shocked 
average humanity, and the reason was admit ted. There is, 
too, another argument of a broader kind, which diplomatists, 
if they wish to understand the forces that now move 
the world, will do wel! to consider more carefully than 
they have hitherto done. ‘The “public opinion of the | 
civilised world” has become an executive force of the | 
strongest kind, a force, for example, which, to give a | 
single illustration, has enabled Europe to distribute an 
uncivilised continent without fighting for its right. If 


attention they deserved. Two or three times English 
opinion has roughly interfered with practices sanctioned 
in India by etiquettes of immemorial antiquity said to be 
based upon religion. In each case it has been declared 
that the reform would be met by determined resistance, 
and in each resistance has not so much disappeared as 
failed to come to the birth. In the case of suttee, in 
_ particular, it was gravely alleged that all the gentlefolk of 
India would rise in defence of a custom so antique, 
so entwined with religious feeling, so deeply in- 
volving Hindoo ideas of family honour. Neverthe- 
less suttee was peremptorily forbidden, and at once, in 
silence, it disappeared. Not one Hindoo gentleman rose 
in arms to defend his inalienable and hereditary right to 
roast his mother alive. The instinctive conscience sup- 
ported civilised opinion, and it became instantly effective. It 
would be so now if any State burned Jews for being Jews, 
and it may be so yet, though a hideous persecution is in 
toumania veiled by abstinence from bloodshedding. The 
stake, which is too visible, is replaced by starvatica, which 
is almost invisible. No Jew is burnt in Roumania; he is 
only told through «a constantly multiplied series of 
laws, a few of which we describe elsewhere, that 
he shall only live by the labour of his hands, and that 
those hands shall not be used in any handicraft. The 
alternatives, therefore, are starvation or flight, and the 
Koumanian Jews, who have been settlers in the country 
for hundreds of years, are therefore flying, to the dismay 
of Austria-Hungary and the annoyance of England and 
America, who, though entirely willing to receive Jewish 
immigrants, do not wish to receive the whole race all at 
once, and so have to face an indus‘rial revolution. This 
is foul persecution, and we are by no means certain that 
when this is once fully realised the opinion of the civilised 
will be, as is expected, inoperative. ‘There must be people 
even in Rowmania with influence over their countrymen 
who can feel that while they have a clear right to prevent 
immigration if they like to destroy that source of wealth, 
they have no more right to starve a section of their 
countrymen because of their religious belief than they have 
to burn them; and if their consciences are once pricked, 


| the laws will at least be administered with more lenity. 


We will not use the threat, very serious to Roumania, that 
Roumanian stocks may be boycotted on every Bourse in 





that is admitted—and to deny it would be futile—surely a 
civilised State has as much right to express its opinions as | 
any individual within it. That is all the Foreign Office of | 
Washington has done in this matter. It has not threatened | 
Roumania with war on account of its internal legislation, 
but has only expressed the opinion of the United States 
that such legislation is opposed to European treaties and | 
contrary to the dictates of common humanity. If that is | 
“ unwarrantable interference,” then we are landed in this | 
absurdity. 1t is reported, we hope truly, that Great | 
Britam has backed Mr. Hay’s Note by a despatch of | 
remonstrance and appeal to the Pewers which signed the 
Treaty of Berlin. ‘hat, the diplomatists will say, is all | 
right, and in entire accordance with international law, for 
Great Britain signed the Treaty. ‘Therefore it is right for 
a State to instigate or persuade another State to express 
an opinion, but not right for the State itself to express it | 
and take the responsibility! ‘I'he world cannot be guided | 
by such cobwebby reins. 

But, it will be said, Mr. Hay’s rein is itself of the most 
cobwebby kind. America has remonstrated in a despatch, | 
America being very strong, and to a certain degree unac- | 
countable, that despatch when read to the Foreign Otfices 
concerned will receive civil but evasive replies, «liscussion 
will turn to something else, and everything will go on as 
before. Not a Jew in Roumania, it is said, will be any 
better treated. That remains to be seen. We are not dis- 
posed to exaggerate either the power or the wisdom of | 
public opinion, but we believe that whenever its decrees | 
are in accordance with the instinctive, though, it may be, 
latent, conscience of humanity, it is almost invariably, 
though sometimes after long delays, obeyed. What else 
extinguished in Europe the practice of torture for the pur- 
pose of obtaining evidence? What else extinguished the 
slave trade, and ultimately slavery itself? Wat else has 
made the civilised world, even in Russia and Roumania, 
ashamed to inflict death in legal forms as a penalty for 
misbelieving? There are precedents in our own British 
history on this subject which have never received the 
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| acceptable. 


Europe, and only appeal to that better feeling without 
which any State, whatever its pretensions, must be 
pronounced uncivilised. 

We wish we could understand more clearly the reason 
for this sudden recrudescence all over the Continent of the 
mediaeval hatred for the Jews. It is said to be their 
religion ; but Theism, which is their faith, is of all kinds 
of religious opinion the one which spreads fastest and is 
least persecuted. It is said to be their unsocial exelusive- 
ness about marriage ; but they are no more exclusive than 
the Continental aristoeracies, whom nobody even wishes to 
expel. It is said to be their habit of becoming money- 
lenders; but Christian moneylenders, though they are not 
liked, because they can only profit by the suffering of 
others, are not persecuted anywhere. It is said they are 
so prolific that their neighbours and riva!s fear to be eaten 
out; but if Jews had ever multiphed like Slavs or English- 
men, they would by now be five hundred millions, and they 
are only seven or eight. We suppose, in reality, they ara 
hated, or rather dreaded, for their separateness, which is 
made painfully visible by their capacity and their habit of 
accumulation, but the explanation is hardly satisfactory. 
At all events, they ave in danger all over the Contineat, 
where im every country a great party, followed often by 
a@ majority, would if they could treat them as the 
Roumanians do, and pile up laws which once begun 
would soon rival the monstrous Jtoumaniar list published 
in the Roumanian Bulletin—a list which makes the 
blood boil even in men to whom Jews are not entirely 
Just let any decent Englishman read that 
jist and then condemn Mr. Hay for ‘ unwarrantable 
jnterference.” 


THE TRANSVAAL 





AND PAYMENT FOR THE 
WAR. 

i; i past week has seen a recrudescence of the dis- 

cussion as to the amount of the war expenses which 

should be charged upou the new Colonies,—or rather on the 

Transvaal, for it is admitted that the Orange River Colony 
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is, by reason of its lack of valuable natural resources, not 
likely to be able to provide any considerable share of the 
sum required. The Daily Mail announced on Tuesday that 
it was the intention of the Imperial Government ultimately 
to charge the Transvaal with a sum of £100,000,000, but 
that the whole interest on this sum would not beimmediately 
exacted. A scheme, that is, would be established under 
which the annual amount would be gradually augmented 
until the whole debt had been discharged. In other words, 
the gold industry would be made to pay as it developed, and 
the burden would thus be distributed. How far these 
rumours are accurate we cannot say ; but we see no reason 
to swerve from the principle which we have repeatedly 
advocated in these columns,—namely, that the main 
object of the Imperial Government in dealing with the new 
Colony should be, not to exact its pound of flesh, even if 
that can in theory be justly exacted, but rather to consider 
what will most conduce to the material prosperity of 
the Transvaal. It will pay us much better as a nation 
to have a prosperous and rapidly developing Colony 
than to get relieved from the payment of interest on 
so much Debt. It has always hitherto been our policy 
to look for indirect rather than for direct gains from our 
Empire, and we hold that there is no reason to depart 
from this policy in the case of the Transvaal. If we 
were to exact the payment of the interest of the whole 
of the war loan from the Transvaal, we mizht appear to 
be gaining a financial advantage; but if by doing so we 
retarded the progress of the Colony and the development 
of its industries, we should be making a very great 
mistake. ‘To put it in another way, we hold that even 
if the Colony could raise a loan of £100,000,000 to-morrow, 
it would be better worth our while not to make it pay us 
over that sum, but to allow the proceeds of the loan to be 
spent on reproductive works, such as railways, irrigation, 
and roads,—public works which would ultimatcly en- 
rich the country. Whatever money can be raised from 
the Colony had, in our view, better be put back into it, and 
not used in paying the Imperial Government for war 
expenses. 

It has been urged, we note, that the best way of solving 
the problem would be, not to exact any larger contribution 
than is now exacted from the existing gold industry, but to 
place the charge upon new mines. At first sight this seems a 
reasonable proposal; but it must not be forgotten that 
if such contributions are large enough to yield any con- 
siderable sum, there is a danger that they will check the 
development of the gold industry. There is, in truth, 
more to be said for exempting new industrial develop- 
ments from taxation for the first few years than for 
taxing them more heavily than existing undertakings. 
Men are much more likely to embark upon new 
ventures if they know that they will be treated leniently 
for the first few years than if they are made to expect 
heavy initial exactions. No doubt the profits of gold- 
inining are often enormous, but so are the risks, and it is 
our object at present to tempt capitalists to invest in the 
Transvaal rather than to give any impression that they will 
be heavily taxed. Governments in dealing with industries 
like gold-mining are always in danger of sharing the 
excitement of private persons when the precious metals 
are in question, and of imagining that there is no limit 
to the money that they will be able to obtain from those 
industries. Yetin reality in gold-mining, quite as much as 
in any other industry, it is possible to kill the goose that 
lays what the prospectus-writer would call the highly 
mineralised product or the auriferous eggs. As we have said, 
the matter which the Imperial Government must keep 
always before them is the prosperity of the country. They 
must not only do nothing to check development, but they 
must do everything possible to encourage it, confident that 
if the Transvaal develops on a great scale the British people 
will reap an indirect gain far larger than the gain achieved 
through the payment of the interest on a war loan. If 
gold is being mined in greatly increased quantities, and 
a large white population attracted to the Rand, there will 
be an immediate demand which must be satisfied in these 
islands, not only for machinery for mining, but for railway 
plant, for building plant, and for all the material objects 
which supply the needs of civilisation. 

But it may be said that to exact a moderate sum on the 
first opening of a new mine will not prevent new mines 
being opened, and, in fact, will not in any way check the 











development of the country. We agree, granted that us 
exactions are moderate, and also fixed. We believg = 
the fears expressed that the dread of indeterminate im . 
will largely check development are perfectly genuine ML ‘ 
always exaggerate future liabilities, and if they are told 
that mines of the future will have to bear certain burde 
that cannot be defined at present, they will feel disinclined 
to run the risks of new developments. If, on the othe 
hand, they know beforehand exactly what proportion of 
their profits will be taken from them for public needs, they 
will be able to calculate their chances with far ‘hore 
confidence. 

It must not be supposed from what we have writte, 
that we hold that no part of the War Debt should be placed 
on the Transvaal. We are quite willing to believe that a 
certain amount may reasonably be placed on the Colony, in 
spite of the fact that it would theoretically be better to 
spend every pound that can be borrowed at present in 
development. We hold, however, that whatever sum 
may be fixed as the fair contribution of the Transyag] 
should be settled as soon as possible, and that this sum 
should not be increased even if the country, as we belieyg 
it will, should at once show signs of a greatly increasing 
prosperity. Next, we hold that the money decided to be 
due to this country should not be in any way earmarked 
and so given a special character and rendered liable to “ 
ealled a tribute. We hold, that is, that a single loan should 
be raised for the purpose of repaying the Imperial Govern. 
ment and fordeveloping the internal resources of thecountry, 
For example, if it should be decided that the amount due 
to the Imperial Government is £50,000,000, and that 
£20,000,000 is required for public works, we would have 
one loan for £70,000,000 raised by the Transvaal, and the 
claims alike of the Imperial Government and of the public 
works satisfied out of the proceeds. Probably the whole of 
the loan would have to be guaranteed by the British 
Government for a term of years, or else an unnecessarily 
high rate of interest might have to be paid. 

Speaking generally, we can only end as we began,—by 
urging the British people, first, to think in the whole busi- 
ness of what will make the Transvaal prosper, and secondly, 
to avoid letting the question of the payment of a new and 
increased contribution hang over the mining industry. 
Whatever it is decided ought to be paid, let it be paid at 
once and the matter closed. Undefined liability always 
spreads a blight over commerce. 





MR. BALFOUR AT HADDINGTON. 
; eo is nothing in Mr. Balfour’s speech of Saturday 
4 last at Haddington which will help any of us in the 
present political struggle, and indeed nothing which is 
quite original, yet it has given a certain pleasure to the 
country. It is a reflective speech on several great Con- 
stitutional questions; and Englishmen as well as Scotch- 
men like to be governed by statesmen who can reflect as 
well as act, and who therefore, should the necessity ever 
arise, can deliver upon broad questions an opinion which 
is not that of the moment. Most of us know quite well, 
for instance, that the Premiership, though the most 
important office in the State, is one unknown to the law, 
has no salary attached to it, and is not burdened Constitu- 
tionally with any duties; but we all like to see that the 
Premier of the time has reflected upon that “ paradox,” 
and does not intend to propose any alteration. He 
probably considers, though it was not his object to say so, 
that any definition of the functions of the Premier would 
limit instead of aggrandising his powers, it being impos- 
sible to add to the authority described in Lord John 
Russell’s famous epigram uttered while he was giving 
evidence on official salaries before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. “If [and a colleague differ,” said 
“our Johnny,” “ glowing ” for the moment “ into glorious 
John,” “he resigns,and J do not.” It is that fact, usually 
tested once at least in the course of every Administration, 
which gives the Premier the power, as well as the right, to 
supervise every Department of the State, and to censure or 
stimulate if necessary even the most powerful of his 
“equal” colleagues. The Premier is not only the chief af 
a party, but is held by the people in some ways, as Mr. 
Balfour thankfully acknowledges, to be abovethe parties, the 
true representative, as we may say, though he does not, of 
the ancient kingship. Any alteration which should make 
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wi only stiffen it, besides depressing the position of all 
other Ministers, who under our free system need all the 
tice they can retain to defend them from the incessant 
saan of those whom Sir William Hayter once defined as 
pane masters the Members of the House of Commons. 
Tt is not every Minister who has the courage or the ill 
manners to defy an opponent as Mr. Ayrton once defied 
Sir Joseph Hooker by saying of him in public; You are a 
gardener, and I a Minister of the Crown. 
Mr. Balfour was equally reflective upon that great 
roblem of modern statesmen in this Empire, as in most 
others, the possibility of the happy coexistence of local 
patriotism with Imperial feeling. That has never been 
since the Revolution the problem of France ; but it is the 
permanent difficulty of free government in Austria; and 
at this moment is severely taxing the statesmen of Russia, 
who are solving it wrongfully in Finland, and in Germany, 
where the Emperor’s telegram censuring a vote of the 
Bavarian Lower House has roused into fierce activity the 
dving flame of Particularism. 


by the Irish failure to express, though not always to feel, | 


both loyalties, and shall have by and ‘by to steer our way 
carefully among men who are Canadians, or Australians, or 
South Africans as wellas Britons. Some of us grow a little 
pessimist as we study that difficulty, and some would sur- 
render the ultimate authority of Parliament; and Mr. 
Balfour does wisely in reinvigorating hope by pointing to the 
example of Scotland. Scotland at first distrusted the Union 
—“that great measure,” as Lord Belhaven said, “ which 
terminated at a blow the independence and the poverty of 


my country ”*—and even David Hume, philosopher though | 


he was, expressed hatred of the English,—partly, no doubt, 
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We, too, are hampered daily | - 
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beeause he suspected them of being believers, while he was | 


not. To this hour Scotland is separate as to its laws and 
its religious organisation, as to many of its ideals, and as 
to its regard for its separate history ; but who doubts its 
loyalty, even unto death, towards the Empire? If the 
great Colonies will cling to us as Scotland clings, and yet 
teel as proud of themselves in their separate character as 
Seotchmen feel—this last is no smile of ours, but Mr. 
Balfour's own—the Empire has a future before it such 
as even the boldest orator has not yet foretold. That 
success, Mr. Balfour intimates, is due to the qualities 
of Scotchmen. It is a natural explanation to be offered 
by a Scot to Scotchmen, and at Haddington, and to be 
strengthened by an allusion to his own position and 
to the very curious fact that his rivals for that 
position are Seotchmen too, but we should be sorry 
to think he quite believes it. Of the half-million 
of men who died in 1860-64 to maintain the American 
Union, how many were Scotchmen, and what proportion 
were without an intense State patriotism,—that is, without 
Particularism in its most obvious form? It was England, 
not Scotland, which founded and filled Massachusetts; and 
the men of Massachusetts, while dying for the Republic, 
hold Boston quite as sacred as the Scotch hold Edin- 
burgh. 
Reekie” is the hub of the universe. Alsace and Lorraine 
are very French in feeling still, though officially described 
as Elsass-Lothringen; and keen observers often doubt 
whether the hatred of the nationalities will in any reason- 
able time overthrow the Austrian Empire. In our day 
the centripetal force is at least as strong as the centrifugal, 
and half a century hence the observer may be no more 
surprised that a Boer or an African Huguenot should hold 
a great post within the Empire than Englishmen were 
surprised when Lord Romiliy became Master of the Rolls 
or Mr. Goschen Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Balfour was not so optimistic upon his third subject 
of reflection. He evidently thinks that the moderation of 
English parties, their capacity for intercommunication and 
friendliness, is not due so much to the national character 
as to the absence of causes of fundamental difference. No 
one here wishes to be rid of Monarchy, there is no dynastic 
question raging among vs, and our differences as to 
religious belief are not in the ruling majority fundamental. 
Therefore we are split into debating parties instead of 
warring factions. We wonder whether that is quite true, 


The latter, at least, do not say that “Auld | 
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or rather, whether it is the whole truth. We suppose it is, | 


because so many historians say it; but we have a suspicion 
that the national character as modified of late has some- 
thing to do with the comparative tranquillity of the 





| cether 


office a “ Chancellorship ” in the Continental fashion | parties. We cannot quite forget that the English 


Jacobites, once at least half the nation, never seriously took 


| up arms; that the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, 
| which was detested by a majority of the people, created no 
| serious rioting; and that the transfer of power from the 


aristocracy to the democracy was effected without artillery 
having ever been called into play. “Your people,” said a 
German gentleman to the writer, “have one quality which 
makes up to them for all their defects,—political sense,” 
and we cannot but believe that it would operate even if 
our differences went far deeper. We can imagine many 
things of Mr. Balfour, but not his refusing to speak to a 
political opponent because he happened to be a Republican 
or of a different creed. But then no doubt Mr. Balfour is 
a Scotchman, and practical sense is the attribute as well as 
the boast of all Scotchmen not Highlanders by descent. 





SOLIDARITY IN GOVERNMENTS. 


T would be scarcely accurate to assert that the world in 

general, and statesmen in particular, have read with 
relief the disclaimer made at Matha last Sunday by M. 
Combes, the French Premier, of M. Pelletan’s exhibition 
of postprandial bellicosity in Corsica. We need hardly 
say that the world had already recognised, with not alto- 
suppressed amusement, that “the infectious 
warmth of a banquet ’”’—to use M. Combes’s felicitous 


| phrase—was the incubating force that hatched M. Pelle- 


tan’s peculiarly injudicious speech, and we readily believe 
that he was “amazed at being represented as a conqueror.” 
Corsica may well rest satisfied with having produced 
Napoleon. Whatever M. Pelletan’s speech may have meant, 
we are quite content to receive his assurance that he has 
no Italophobe or Anglophobe sentiments, and that “he 
had simply meant to affirm that the Mediterranean was 
not a French lake, but a sea open to all the civilised 
nations of Europe, all having their rights and place in it.” 
This is as it should be, and we fully believe M. Combes 
when he tells us that the French Government believes that 
its declared policy is sufficient “ to persuade foreign nations 
that we are as desirous as they themselves can be to enter- 
tain the frankest and most honest relations with them, and 
that we are ready to vie with them in their efforts to settle 
to the best of our mutual interests and rights all the 
occasional conflicts, all the incidents capable of disturbing 
the existing peace.” The truth is that France, Italy, and 
Great Britain have many important interests in common, 
and it would be preposterous for such common interests to 
be wrecked by the after-dinner lucubrations of untrained 
statesmen, or, for the matter of that, by the random utter- 
ances of an irresponsible Press. <A policy that aims at the 
amicable settlement of outstanding differences—such, for 
instance, as exist between France and ourselves in New- 
foundland—is deserving of the highest praise, and if 
carried into action will, we can assure M. Combes, be 
reciprocated by both this country and Italy. 

There is, however, an aspect of the French Premier's 
speech at Matha that calls for careful consideration. When 
a strong effort is made to avoid ene danger it is often 
found that another is encountered; and M. Combes has, 
unavoidably perhaps, fallen a victim to this unkind 
tendency of events. In his determined and _ successful 
attempt to explain away M. Pelletan’s defiance of all the 
rules that govern diplomacy, statesmanship, and politics, 
he has himself laid down Constitutional doctrines which if 
carried into effect would revolutionise Constitutionalism as 
it is understood to-day. The English Premier in his 
speech at Haddington on Saturday last (September 20th) 
dwelt on the legitimate surprise that would overtake 
“an intelligent foreigner” on finding that though the 
English Prime Minister holds “ the most important place 
in the Constitutional hierarchy, he has yet no place 
which is recognised by the laws of his country.” Mr. 
Balfour on the succeeding Monday must himself have 
felt “legitimate surprise” at finding that so intelli- 
gent a foreigner as the French Prime Minister had no 
adequate conception of the meaning of Premiership at all 
as it is understood by England, the mother of European 
Constitutionalism. M.Combes in his elaborate repudiation 
on the part of the French Government of the views ex- 


| pressed in Corsica by M. Pelletan, a Minister of the 
Government, declared that it was under a Parliamentary 
system an absolute rule and a constant tradition that 
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“the Government is never committed by a Minister's indi- 
vidual declarations, but only by those of the head of the 
Government.” The Prime Minister, he added, is alone 
responsible before the Chamber and before the country for 
the direction given to policy, ‘‘and he alone has the power 
of making known that direction. Each Minister individu- 
ally has jurisdiction and authority only for the adminis- 
tration of his Department.” If we may do so, we should 
wish to point out that it is only in the earliest stages of 
Cabinet development that this, or anything like this, is 
true. During Sir Robert Walpole’s supremacy in the 
first half of the eighteenth century it was true enough. 
He allowed no man of ability to enter the Cabinet. He is 
said never to have liked “any but fools, and such as have 
lost all credit,” and he certainly treated his colleagues as 
mere clerks. But Walpole himself disclaimed any Con- 
stitutional right to such a position of supremacy, though 
he expressly declared that he was to be held responsible for 
any harmful step taken by the Government. Walpole, 
indeed, regarded the Cabinet as a business firm, to which 
the government of the country had been committed, 
and we take it that even at the present day any 
Cabinet is a “firm” responsible for the acts of each and 
all the partners forming the firm. The broad rule that 
governs the Cabinet system is that the Government as a 
whole is responsible for the words and acts of any member 
of the Government. Hach member of the Government is a 
mouthpiece of the Government. In this country, at any 
rate, any statement of any Cabinet Minister is taken 
without doubt as representing the considered views of the 
entire Cabinet. It is impossible for a Cabinet Minister to 
make a speech that runs counter to the views of the 
Cabinet and remain a member of the Government. When 
Lord Palmerston in his capacity of Foreign Secretary 
expressed his approval of the French coup d'état of Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1851, he was at once removed from office on the 
ground that he had attempted to commit the Government 
to a variation of the publicly declared policy of non-inter- 
vention. In fact, a Government either adopts the policy 
declared by any member of the Cabinet, or rids itself of 
that member. “While each Minister,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“is an adviser of the Crown, the Cabinet is an unity, and 
none of its members can advise as an individual without, 
or in opposition actual or presumed to, his colleagues.” 
In other words, every member of the Government is pre- 
sumed to be in absolute touch with every other member, 
and the principles of policy, moulded in a great measure 
by the influence of the Premier, are in the cognisance of 
every member, and lie behind his public utterances. But 
to say, as M. Combes has said, that the Premier is alone 
responsible for the direction given to a particular policy, 
and that “he alone has the power of making known that 
_ direction,” is to exhibit a dangerous inappreciation of the 
inner constitutional workings of the party system. Such 
inappreciation seems to justify Mr. Balfour’s statement 
at Haddington to the effect that party government, so 
successful in England, is on an alien soil worked with 
difficulty, and seems “always subject to mutation and 
revolution.” 

M. Combes, however, in the latter part of his remarkable 
speech further developed his strange theory of Constitu- 
tional responsibility. “ Each Minister,” he says, “ indi- 
vidually has jurisdiction and authority only for the 
administration of his Department.’ He amplifies this 
theory by examples. Speaking of a statement with 
respect to domestic policy, he declared that “ the 
Premier alone can be attacked, as the organ of the 
Government and the country, for the declaration which 
he deems it proper to make. If it concerns 
foreign policy, the Minister for Foreign Affairs alone is 
commissioned to speak and act in the name of the 
Government.” “Such,” he concludes with admirable 
naivet¢, “is the true Parliamentary system.” We do not 
wish to press the point that M. Combes a few moments 
before had declared that the Premier “alone has the 
power of making known” the direction of any particular 
policy. The conflicting statements are necessary to 
reconcile the fact that M. Pelletan had spoken for 
his Department, and that the Prime Minister had 
had to repudiate his speech. But we do wish to 
protest against the extraordinary suggestion that Depart- 


Parl; wee re 
arliamentary system, at any rate; and if it is the Freni 
system, we do not think that Constitutionalism will ty “4 
France. Mr. Gladstone described our Departmental vila 
in relation to the Cabinet with great accuracy, one 
therefore, a prime office of discretion for each Ministe ra 
settle what are the Departmental acts in which a 
presume the concurrence of his colleagues, and in what 
more delicate, or weighty, or peculiar cases he must 
positively ascertain it.” 

We have ventured to draw attention to the fun 
errors that appear to lie beneath the French ane 
views on Constitutionalism because the good relationshi 
of Governments depends on the adoption of generalir 
recognised principles in the structure of Governments 
themselves. One of those principles is Governmental 
solidarity, and the trifling with this principle in Franca 
might, had M. Pelletan been a very different man have 
led to serious results. 











BYWAYS OF THE BIBLE. 
AY it not be said without exaggeration that few men 
nowadays are familiar with the whole of the Hebrew 
Scriptures? If they go to church, they know the chapters 
which are read on Sundays, but that is all. The authority 
of the Old Testament in faith and morals is no longer con- 
sidered comparable with that of the New, and what men have 
ceased to con over as a religious duty they have not yet learned 
to read as a literary delight. It will be a great mental mis. 
fortune for Englishmen if they neglect the inspired poetry 
and the heroic chronicles of the Old Testament. In some 
senses the New Testament can never take its place. The 
supreme revelation of Christianity, the right relation of men 
towards each other and towards the Almighty, is, we quite 
admit, a thing apart from letters. ‘The Kingdom of God,” 
said St. Paul, “is not in word”; but the religious fervour 
produced by religious poetry is a reality, more conducive to 
worship by far than is music, and the history of a people pve. 
eminently endowed with religious genius cannot rightly be 
neglected. Hebrew literature as we know it is not very ex. 
tensive. Many Scriptures are lost. No doubt amongst 
many others the Book of Jasher is lost. “The Book of 
the Wars of the Lord” is lost. It is quoted in the Old 
Testament, but it has perished; nothing remains of its 
glories to excite our imagination but the spell of a splendid 
name. Let us keep what we have got, not in libraries, but in 
mind, where alone the life of letters is preserved. 
How many dramatic Bible gems are we ceasing to value? How 
many fragments which still send forth the lyrical cry to those 
who will listen are we leaving in silence? It is anawful waste 
of material on the part of those who study the mind of man, 
who care to watch its development, to wonder over its eternal 
sameness. Take this confession, the confession of a strong 
man suddenly called upon by the apparent irony of fate to 
take his own advice, who shows us his tragic experience 
but makes no demand for sympathy:—“‘The word of the 
Lord came unto me, saying, Son of man, behold, I take away 
from thee the desire of thine eyes with a stroke: yet neither 
shalt thou mourn nor weep, neither shall thy tears run down, 
Sigh, but not aloud; make no mourning for the dead, bind thy 
headtire upon thee, and put thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover 
not thy lips. So I spake unto the people in the morning: and 
at even my wife died: and I did in the morning as I was com- 
manded.” Have we not here a glimpse into the secrets of 
human suffering such as few writers in all the history of 
literature could give in as few words? The prophecies of the 
Old Testament—we are using the word in the sense of fore- 
sight—are still worthy of study. At times the prevision of the 
scribes seems almost miraculous. But we shall be told,—* The. 
predictions of the Bible are exploded. Daniel is a late book, 
and as to the poetic foreshadowings of other books, they are 
but the dreams of idealists which perhaps brought about some 
vague fulfilment. Before the new students of Scripture exegesis 
their marvels fade away.” But can the marvel of such 
sentences as these fade away ?—“ Nations shall serve him and 
his son and his son's sons until the time of his land come, and 
then many nations and great Kings shall serve themselves of 
him.” “In those days it shall come to pass, that men shall 





mental independence is not only consistent with, but 
is the root of, Constitutionalism. It is not the English | 





take hold, out of all languages of the nations, even shall take . 
of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with 
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a, for we have heard that God is with you.” Surely this is 
you, striking prophecy than any whioh has been educed by 
3 pom evangelicals from cryptic numerals referring to 
eso which were to happen after the elapae of that very in- 

definite period described by the Prophet as “time, times, and 

a half.” 

That Christianity is foretold in the Old Testament cannot 
be doubted, even though we are constrained to give up the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration which obliged men to reconcile 
the whole philosophy of the patriarchs with thatof the Apostles. 
The power of sympathy to set forward civilisation had already 
struck the priest working at the Book of Exodus. “A 
stranger thou shalt not oppress,” he commands, “ for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing yc were strangers in 
the land of Egypt.” Not only do the poets of Israel! declare 
the unessential nature of dogmatic ceremonialism, but the 
chronicler puts into the mouth of Hezekiah a prayer which 
shows an ideal of liberty too often forgotten in the religious 
systems of Christendom. “The good Lord pardon,” he 
implores, “every one that setteth his heart to seek God, 
though he be not cleansed according to the purification of the 
sanctuary.” 

The greater scenes of Jewish history are in no danger of 

being forgotten—they are impressed for ever upon the Western 
imagination—but even the lesser pictures of warfare and 
romance which stand out from the pages of the Old Testament 
can ill be spared to the gallery of the world. The portrait of 
Abigail, that woman “of good understanding and of a beautiful 
countenance” who persuaded David to forgive the discourtesy 
of her “churlish”’ husband, is drawn with the touch of a 
master. The speech in which she turns away the wrath of 
the heroic young outlaw who is coming to take vengeance is 
full of intuition and of a truly feminine power of pleasing. 
Her imagination has been stirred by rumours of David's 
supernatural prowess and by the reports of his success in arms, 
and she believes in his future greatness. He had already 
spared to kill, the King who stood in his way because “ his 
heart smote han,” and no doubt all Israel had exclaimed with 
the astonished Saul, “ Thou art more righteous than I! For 
ifa man find his enemy, will he let him go well away 2” 
Abigail cannot forget the fascination of these stories, though 
her house stands in danger of extermination. She appeals to 
David on the side of his ambition. She assures him that he is 
fated to success. ‘The soul of my lord,” she declares, “shall 
be bound in the bundle of life with the Lord thy God; and thie 
souls of thine enemies, them shall he sling out, as from the 
hollow of asling.” Seeing that David is but half persuaded, she 
suddenly attacks him upon another side. She mukes use of a 
subtle threat, the threat of remorse, the only menace which can 
contain no offence, the only scourge she has known him to feav. 
When God has done all the good He has spoken concerning 
David, she argues, and has made him ruler over Israel, will it 
not be a “grief,” an “offence of heart,” to him to remember 
that he has “shed blood causeless,” and that “my lord hath 
avenged himself’? At last she prevails; David is persuaded. 
“Blessed be thy advice and blessed be thou,” he exclaims, 
and the wise and beautiful woman returns to her house in 
safety. As the story turns into a love-story—Nabal dies and 
Abigail marries David—its poetic power declines. The action 
goes on too fast, and the reader is left incredulous for want of 
breathing space. Among the less-known battle pictures, we 
think the one in which we see Ahzb prevail over the King 
of Syria “and the thirty-two Kings that helped him” 
is as fine as any, when “the children of Israel pitched 
before them like two little flocks of kids, but the Syrians 
filled the country.” Another striking passage shows us the 
hosts of Israel going out against “a great company” of the 
Ammonites, when Jehoshaphat appointed singers “unto the 
Lord” that should “ praise the beauty of holiness as they went 
out before the army.” Again, the whole story of Nehemiah is 
full of heroic interest. He rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem in the 
face of the scoffing stranger, who asked continually, “ What 
do these feeble Jews?” and left to the world the charming 
statement of his cheerful philosophy : “ Eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto him for whom nothing is 
prepared: neither be ye sorry, for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.” 

Perhaps it is inevitable that as the Christian Church moves 


divided from these “ mighty men of old.” Their example was 
not always good, their moral intuition was not always in- 
fallible, and their lands were stained with blood. But they 
realised, as it has been given to no other people to realise, 
| the immediate presence of the unseen world; the question of 
the Whence and the Whither beset them behind and before. 
We cannot worship their memory as it was worshipped bya 
past generation. Their proper eulogy was pronounced by the 
writer of Hebrews when he said: “These all died in faith, not 
having received tie promises, but having seen them and 
greeted them from afar, and having confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims upon the earth. They desired a better 
country, that is,a heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed 
to be called their God.” 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL FREEMASONRY. 
HE criticism has been made before now that the “ educa- 
tionists "—the word is objectionable, but there seems to 
be nothing much better to take its place—who chiefly occupy 
themselves with abuse of our English public-school system 
are those who know least about the system they decry. The 
thing to do, we are often told, is to copy Germany; and 
curiously enough, in Germany there is a good deal thought 
and written about copying England. There have been many 
Germans interested in education who have tried to find 
out exactly what is meant by the English public-school 
“spirit”; what it is, that is to say, that the English boy 
seems to catch from association with an old-established 
school, and from the comradeship of other hoys educated 
with him in the English way; the “spirit” which informs 
his whole attitude to the world, and which in some inde 
finable way marks him as a member of a kind of Order 
For it almost comes to that. A “public-school man” is 
as readily recognisable by “ public-school men” as one Mason 
is by another. There exists in England, in short,a sort of publie- 
school freemasonry; which not only German but French 
educationists have recognised as valuable, and have tried 
to reproduce, or rather to create, in French and German 
schools. With what success their efforts may meet only 
time can show, though it is at least open to doubt whether 
the kind of public-school freemasonry which exists in England, 
but is not a feature of the national life in Germany or France, 
could ever be transplanted to a foreign soil. You cannot 
graft national characteristics by merely saying “ Do this,” or 
‘Do that.” 

There is a general kind of freemasonry which exists between 
all men who have been educated at public schools. They have 
very much the same ideals und very much the same way of 
looking at the world as a whole. But the freemasonry 
which exists between the members of a particular school is, 
of course, more intimate, and in a way more precise, than 
that which is the common privilege of all public-school men, 
That is especially the case with schools which have been in 
existence a long time, and which during their growth have 
collected and preserved tradition after tradition. It is, indeed, 
tradition which is one of the main factors—perhaps the main 
factor—of public-school freemasonry. When men who as 
boys went to public schools and gradually learned a number 
of peculiar customs meet in after life, it is the knowledge that 
each has shared the experiences of the other, and takes the 
same pleasure in remembrance of the same old traditions and 
customs, that establishes at once an easy basis of comradeship. 

Only a public-school boy, perhaps, would realise how 
extremely large the number of small traditions attached to 
an old-established school can be. Messrs. Spottiswoode, of 
Kton, have just published a smal! book by Mr. C. R. Stone, 
entitled “The Eton Glossary,” which will serve as a pleasant 
reminder to old Etonians of some of the queer customs and 
phrases to which they became used in their boyhood. They 
will realise—if they have left the school long—almost, perhaps, 
with astonishment, how much they learned at Eton which is 
peculiar only to that school, and how many phrases and names 
the school slang contains which to outsiders would be so much 
unintelligible jargon. Some of the school slang is no doubt 
pretty fumiliar to many who are not Etonians. The use of 
the word “ absence,” for instance, for the calling over of the 
boys’ names, when every boy has to be present, has often been 
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Scholars (why, by the way, is the word “tuggery” not 
included in the Glossary ?), which is derived by some from the 
Latin “togatus,” because the Scholars wear gowns, and by 
others from “tug-mutton,” because the meat which was served 
to boys on the foundation in years gone by was by no means 
tender. It has often been explained, too, that when a boy is 
ill at Eton and “stays out,” in reality he stays in; though 
why this should have provoked comment it is difficult to see, 
since clearly the phrase meant originally that the boy was 
staying out of school, and was used by praepostors in making 
their reports. (The duties of a praepostor, to make another 
suggestion, might be summed up in a second edition of the 
Glossary.) But, of course, there are other words a good deal 
more obscure. Who but an Etonian would make much sense 
out of such a sentence as: “ The Oppidans, playing towards 
bad, got into calx at once, after two cool runners had been 
seut to their long; two shies were disallowed, in each case the 
getting furker calling ‘Got it’ without raising the ball”? 
Only practical demonstration could explain properly that 
description of an ordinary episode of the wall-game. Who, 
again, when told that Jones was in holes and Smith put a black- 
guard into Dead Man's Hole, would understand, unless he had 
played the Eton game of fives, that nothing more was meant 
than that Smith and Jones both hit a small ball in a particular 
way? Of course, all games have their peculiar phraseology, 
but the phraseology of Eton games is especially confusing to 
the outsider. It was only the other day that a well-known 
critic of polo referred to the word “sneaking,” which occurs 
in the Hurlingham rules, as an “opprobrious term,” whereas 
no Etonian would think of it as meaning anything else than 
“ off side.” 

But we are not only concerned with words and names such 
as these the meaning of which only Etonians can exactly appre- 
ciate. There are certain school customs the observance of 
which becomes almost an instinct in the hoy actually at Eton, 
and which in some cases he preserves even in after years. The 
observance of tradition is strong at all schools, but especially 
strong at Eton. The words of the school song probably 
express, as well as could be expressed, the average Etonian’s 
pride in the customs of his school :— 

* Mores Etonensibus 

Traditos colamus, 

Traditos parentibus 

Posteris tradamus.” 
No doubt when Mr. Ainger wrote those words ne was thinking 
of the greater and simpler of the school traditions. But 
Mr. Stone’s Glossary will remind many old Etonians of some 
of the quainter and smaller customs which were prevalent 
many years ago, and appear to be still strictly observed to- 
day. Not to roll up your umbrella unless you happen to be a 
swell (the word in use now seems to be “blood,” a small 
instance of change); only to walk on one side of the street; 
to leave the last button of your waistcoat unfustened; to turn 
up the bottom of your trousers,—these are four rules which 
all Etonians observe more or less faithfully; the observance of 
the two last, indeed, is a habit of many men who have long 
left school. ‘How did you guess that man was an Etonian?” 
was a question overheard in an Egyptian railway-carriage 
the other day. “Looked at his waistcoat,’ was the short 
answer. 

It occasionally happens that the freemasonry of public- 
school life is a source of annoyance to those who cannot 
understand it, or who, understanding what it might mean to 
them if they could share in it, are jealous of the privileges 
they do not enjoy. ‘There is an amusing story told of a 
certain dinner at the Curragh, at which a large number of 
officers who had been at public schools were present. The 
talk soon veered round, as it often does on such occasions, to 
reminiscences of public-school days, and the representa- 
tives of the different schools separated themselves, as it 
were, into conversational groups, though the different mem- 
bers of each greup were in some cases sitting rather far apart, 
and had to talk rather loudly. There were more men from 
Eton than from other public schools, and their perpetual refer- 
ences to Eton subjects, and the use of phraseology which 
only Etonians could understand, somewhat annoyed an Irish 
Militiaman separated from a brother-officer by the length of 
the table. At last he could stand being left out of the con- 
versation no longer. “I say, Mike,” he called down the table, 











and the conversation momentarily dropped. “Well fwhat j 

ut, Pat?” “D’ye mind the time we were at de R’ ; 
College of Armagh an’ had the mumps together?” But tho 7 
the freemasonry of public-school men may occasionally ane : 

irritating effect upon the less broad-minded and Pei 
those who have not been at public schools, there cannot Wi 

think, be any doubt of the value of that freemasonry, It tio 
always be good for any country to possess a number of 
bodies of men personally attached, by whatever tie one to 
another. It is,no doubt, first and foremost, pride in a ssc 
souship, and in the common inheritance of the fine and simple 
traditions of an old centre of learning, that draws the members 
of this or that school together. But it is also the remembrance 
of many small and queerly unimportant school customs which 
establishes the freemasonry that exists among all public. 
school men, and which is one of the most marked, as it is one of 
the most pleasing, features of the life of educated Englishmen, 





WILD BOAR FELL, 

HERE 118 a lively tradition that the last wild boar in 
Westmoreland was killed on the great fell near Kirkby 
Stephen which still bears the name of the quarry there slain, 
The mountain—for its height of 2,300ft., as weli as the peak 
in which its eastern summit ends, entitles it to the name—is so 
wild and remote that it might well have been the last refuge 
of the boar. But there is no need to place this interpretation 
onthe name. The killer of the boar was by general consent 
Sir Richard Musgrave, whose ancestral estates at Musgrave 
lay close by, and who died in 1462, and was buried in the 
Musgrave Chapel at Kirkby Stephen. When the chancel was 
rebuilt in 1847 two bodies, probably those of the knight and 
his lady, were found, wrapped in lead, under the tomb; and 
beside them lay the tusk of a wild boar, thus giving strong 
evidence for the belief that it was this Sir Richard who killed 
a famous boar on or near the fell. It seems more probable 
that it was a boar of remarkable size or ferocity than that it 
was the last boar in that wild country, for they survived at 
Chartiey, in Staffordshire, in the days of Elizabeth, and a boar 
is believed to have been killed by a man called Gilpin at 
Staveley, in Westmoreland, as late as the days of Charles II, 
But it must be remembered that Chartley, where the wild 
cattle survived, must have been more or less artificially pre- 

served; and the date of Gilpin’s exploit is only conjectural. 
These Westmoreland fells, like the more northern part of the 
Great Divide up by Cross Fell, are not covered with the 
massed and continuous growth of heather which adorns the 
north-western moors of Lancashire. There, when you pass 
through the gate of the “intake,” the last and highest 
enclosure below the summit, the transition from grass and 
bracken to heather, and nothing but heather, is one of 
Nature’s quick-change scenes. The heather is one massed 
flower-bed as far as the eye can see, looking in August like 
damson-juice and cream. But cn Wild Boar Fell and its 
mighty brethren of the Northern Pennines the steeper faces of 
the mountain are absolutely without heather or heath. The 
matted bennets, a grass-like rush growing some eight inches 
high, with straggling seed-tops, covers all that is not clothed 
with the taller true rushes, or the two giant mosses which 
grow wherever there is a soak, a beck, or subterranean 
waters. For the whole fell is one gigantic reservoir of sponge 
and rock cisterns and conduits, the mosses forming the sponge, 
the stone caverns the cisterns, and the becks and burrowing 
streams the conduits to the lower dales, where the water goes 
rushing in cascades, cataracts, and chains of pools to make the 
rivers. For Wild Boar Fell and its gigantic brethren are the 
very heads and sources of rivers, summoning the clouds which 
eatch upon their summits to deliver up the rain, and gathering 
ever from the swimming vapours that lightly wreathe their 
shoulders those unnoticed recruits which in the south fill the 
little dew-ponds of the downs, and in the Pennines must be for 
ever distilling their silent output into the surface waters which 
stud the fell in peat-hole, tarn, and beck, The Lune, the 
Ure, the Swale, the Eden, and further south the Ribble, flow 
from this bold mass of primeval rocks. Parents of rivers, 
cloud-compelling, lifting their broad summits into an upper 
world unseen by man below, it is there that man and his works 
are part neither of the sounds nor of the sights of the high 
levels of the hills, except that on all sides, far below, creep 
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silent little caterpillars of white steam, the express trains 
which are running up all the dales far far below to Scotland 
and the North, showing how great a system of valleys 
the heights divide. But it 1s to the fell itself, rather than 
to what is seen from it, that the mind inclines as the 
ascent is made. To the solitary pilgrim up its sides 
it becomes a living, or at least an individual, thing, 
something to be considered, to become acquainted with, 
ai ina measure to struggle with. Like a treacherous pool 
in a river where the fisherman knows that instead of catching 
a salmon he may lose his life, the great hiil has alike its 
charm and its menace. Alone on the fell, the climber 
scans its face, and marks the precipice and the march of the 
mists, and the line along whici, if the plague of darkness falls, 
he may secure his retreat from the forces which baffle and 
surround him, and where he knows that his voice would never 
be heard by man, and none could tell him the path; for there 
js none to show but the tracks of the mountain sheep. If the 
summit remains clear and sharp, he rises quickly into a new 
world, where the stones and water ure the only things common 
to that he has left, and even these stones and water assume 
strange and primitive forms,—the stones projecting like the 
bones of the bill, or sometimes, as below the “neb” of the fell, 
in broad corrugated flats, ground down by ice so as to look like 
mammoths’ teeth, while the waters burrow subterraneously, 
and fall down funnels gurgling from drains that empty 
plack flat pools like those which stud the moss-hags 
of the Lapland moors. The course of one of these bur- 
yowing streams will be his staircase and highway, for by it 
run the sheep-tracks where the clever and bright-eyed fell 
sheep step daintily browsing, and wind upwards to summits 
where they stand, motionless figurettes, like ibexes, against 
the western sky. A few fell ponies, always mother and foal 
together, crop the rushy grass, the tamest of all half-wild 
animals in England, for the foals will come up to be handled. 


But in the autumn the tendency of life, whether of plants | 
or animals, to simplify itself on these remote fells is asserted | 
with striking force. The rushes, the mosses, and on the | 


tops the heather, show but few birds,—a little piping mountain 
lark, carrion crows or ravens, snipe, grouse, and a few 


starlings, with the peregrine faleon as general policeman to | 
the bird-life of the fell. ‘The curlews have gone to the coast, | 


the peewits are floating in great shimmering flocks far below 
in the vale meadows, and only the true mountain birds really 
keep their home there. The partridges, nowhere common in these 
cornless valleys, sometimes visit the high fells. A covey rose, 
screaming loudly, at a height of 1,800ft. But at the time of 
the writer’s visit, until the summit was nearly reached not even 
agrouse appeared. The first grouse seen brings a thousand 
memories back. There is no other bird so entirely associated 


with the high uncultivated, really wild lands of the island as 


this, the only survivor of the old Arctic fauna of Britain, 
except the mountain hare. The distant “ becking” of the moor- 
fowl, like a series of coughs from a discontented congregation, 
is first heard as they spy a stranger in their land. Then looking 
upwards we saw on the very summit of the scar a bird, it 
might have been a raven at least, stand at attention, and 
then casting itself into the air, sail away down wind over 
the abyss as if it were a cormorant or a falcon. It was 
an old black sentinel cock grouse, the finest game bird 
in this or any other land. Once over the summit and on 
the great sloping back of the fel!, the grouse rose right and 
left, skimming away, and one pack, surprised on almost the 
summit of the fell, and anxious to get back to the heather 
which covers this more genial western slope, came straight 
overhead at a great height, like a flock of gigantic starlings, 
and swept away to the peat and heather below. Swift thongh 
they are, a peregrine had killed a bird that morning, and left 
enough feathers to fill a hat where he had plucked it on the 
heather, 


There is another robber on the fells, the mountain fox. He 
does not appear to be very numerousas a class, for the exploits 
of individual foxes and their strongholds are spoken of as 
excitedly as when a Norwegian mentions the rare depredations 
of ahear. For what the sheep is to the uplands that the 
white grass-feeding goose is to the green vales below: yoose- 
rearing is a semi-pastoral industry, and when the gosiings are 
feathered they are taken high up the hillsides by their free and 


wild grey-lag geese breeding on the distant highland hills. It 
is a fact that the grouse line and the goose line are almost 
conterminous when the former come down on to the “ bennets” 
| and low ground to feed, for the shed feathers of both may be 
found together. Upon these peaceful and respected geese 
| there descended lately a fell fox, not from their own hills, but 
from Ravenstonedale or some distant crags. He was far too 
| cunning to kill and eat the goose he captured on the spot, but 
| swinging him over his shoulder,— 





“He on his beck toward the wood him beer,” 


| without arousing any of the hue and ery which led to the 
| rescue of Chanticleer. It was not until the greater part of a 
flock of these fell geese had disappeared that in the course of 
market conversation it was remarked that goose feathers in 
plenty lay about the crags in the next dale some five miles 
off. Like the ancient robbers of the Border, the Ravenstone- 
dale fox had gone over the hills to raid foreign territory. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 

{To tHE Epiror or THE “ SprcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—The children at a kindergarten in India were being asked 
| the names of theirfavourite Kings and Queens. Akbar, William 
| the Conqueror, Richard the Lion-hearted, were the answers of 
| the mass. “King Edward the Seventh,” said one small voice, 
| with a flourish. ‘ What can you know about King Edward ?” 
asked his teacher, to try him. ‘The child drew himself 
up to the full height of his four years. “He is my 
King!” was his answer, and surely a conclusive one. 
|The child who described Henry VIII. as a “professional 
widower” wus an English production. Then there was 
|“Jack,” writing to his aunt in England his six-year- 
old impressions of India,—“ Here we have a larger moon, and 
we keep it better polished!” And N , who upon being 
told he was getting quite old (he had had two birthdays), 
replied: “Indeed I am not; Iam almost new!” When still 
“almost new” N was found one day sitting solemnly on 
a chair, kicking his legs up and down. “ What is it in me 
that wants to go fora walk?” heasked. “Not my legs, for 
| I could move them here.” Ethel and Marjory went with 
| their mother to the Stores, to buy golf-clubs for their father, 
who was sweltering in the Indian plains, “ Ethel,” said 
Marjory, “are these for our Father which art in heaven, or 
| our father which art in India?” “ Hush, Marjory!” was the 
lunswer. “Don’t you know that our Father which art in 
| heaven only plays Sunday games!” [I cannot help inserting 
| here the remark of one of my acquaintances to whom I take all 
my stories, because her absence of any sense of humour prompts 
; her to inimitable comment. “Ah!” she said on being told the 
above, “I suppose, then, the mother was married twice !’’] 
Granville said his prayers at bed-time, but refused to 
do so in the morning. “A fellow must be a fool if he 
can’t take care of himself in the day!” “Make Tom a 
good boy,” said another five-year-old; adding, “Do you hear 
that, Tom?” And—* Wait, Lord, while I kick Tom!” was 
| another of his interjections. Elsie’s sayings were numerous. 
|“T wish I could bathe in chapters,” was one extracted on a 
shivering winter’s night. When she was about eight she 
hated being called of a morning, and thought of a way out 
of the necessity, “ Trespissurs on my dreams shall be 
prosekuted!” was the announcement in her largest writing 
found pinned on to her coverlet. The spelling was what Elsie 
herself would have called “ pathetic!” ‘Some one once told 
me I spelt on the pathetic system,” she confided to me! It 
was very pathetic sometimes, as when she wrote of her sweet 
little “ginny-pigs!” “ King of Kings and Lord of Lords,” was 
in the Sunday hymn. “Do you know Whom that means, 
dear?” asked the mother. “Let me see; now, would it he 
hearis or clubs ?” 

Sometimes the comment on younger brothers and sisters is 
delicious. ‘“ Why does not baby speak?” puzzled one small 
girl, Later, dissatisfied with her mother’s answer, she pro- 
luced her own. “I know: the things that baby saw in God’s 
1ouse before sue came to live with us were so wonderful that 
sbe cannot speak about them. She’s got to be quiet—till 
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she’s forgottén!” ‘Baby's broken a hole in the sky and 
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come through,” was the explanation of another, aged three. 
Jack, rather older (aged eight), was a student of “ruling 
passions.” 
said in all good faith upon being shown his twin baby sisters. 
Enid and Edith were at a loss fora game. “Let's play at 
being at home,” said Enid. ‘“ We'll have a day.”—“ But what 
does that mean?” begged Edith. “What is a day?”—*“ Oh! 
don’t be stupid,” said Enid. “All fashionable people have 
‘days.’ God’s day is Sunday, and mother's is Tuesday!” 
“Is the gentleman <n the sailor-hat an Apostle?” was the 
comment of another child on the saint in a church window. 


From a Bishop who had been preaching én his mitre I have 
my next story. It is the conversation of two small children, 
who sat just below the pulpit. The poor Bishop could not 
help overhearing their little whisperings. “He's a King!” 
said one.—‘ He isn't!” was the contemptuous reply ; “this is 
Church.’ —“ He is !”—‘* No! he isn’t!”’— Well, then, he’s a 
clown!” “I don’t like Christian soldiers, I like barrat 
soldiers better,” said Geoftrey, whose hero was Lord Roberts. 
His small brother's rendering of his nightly hymn was 
original :— 

“ May thine Angels spread, 
Their white tails above me, 
Over Ruby’s bed!” 
A learned friend of mine sends me, as margznalia to the story, 
a photograph of the ancient “ death-angel” from the Lycian 
Harpy tomb. The tails are beautifully marked; and I am 
sure Ruby was an archaeologist in some previous existence. 
“God would not send a Flood now,” said Frances comfortably, 
after hearing the Noah story. “And why?” asked her 
mother. “Oh! He knows that every one can swim now; it 
would not be any good!” “ Please let’s re-range about 
Christmas presents,” said Rosamond to me last December.— 
“But don’t you want a surprise?” I asked.—“ Oh no!” she 
replied, “I’ve tried surprises, and they’re only disappoints !” 
(Seven seems too early to grow blasé, even in this century.) 
Joan is just nine years old. “ What is she like? ” she asked 
of her mother about an expected guest. ‘But really, Joan, I 
can’t tell what you want to know.”—“ Well! what does she 
look like? Is she old or young? What does she think 
about P” Her mother attempted a description. “TI 
know,” said Joan, summing her up, quite satisfied; “ black 
met and sequins!” Another “summary” one retails with 
tears at one’s heart, for it is many years now since Ralph, 
aged seven, was called to enter the mists of death. It was his 
last Easter, and he begged hard to be allowed to go to church 
as usual. He was taken home after the Passover lesson. 
“ And you could not understand that, my boy; you might 
have come out before,” said his mother. ‘Oh, no!” said 
Ralph, “I loved it; it was a beautiful story: the blood, and 
the Lamb—and, they were all safe !"’—I am, Sir, &e., 
CoRNELIA SORABJI. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ie 
THE COUNTRY AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I am surprised to read the letter of Mr. E. Burrows in 
your issue of September 20th, and am led to wonder who gave 
him authority to speak for the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion. He, nodoubt, is a Wesleyan, but how he even knows 
what is the opinion of the general body of the Methodist 
people I am at a loss to guess. I am a Wesleyan of over 
sixty years’ standing, and certainly have no “uncom. 
promising hostility’ to the Education Bill, and I know 
that many other Wesleyans feel with me. I have read 
the Bill, and many of the hysterical and extravagant 
speeches which have been delivered in opposition to it, and 
notice Mr. Burrows’s opinion, that Mr. Balfour designs to 
“destroy Dissent” (in which he wrongly includes Methodism), 
but I fail to see any ground for these denunciations or for 
such a charge. That an educational difficulty and injustice 
exists is clear, and I see no better way of meeting it than that 
proposed by Mr. Balfour.—I am, Sir, &e., 
An OLp WESLEYAN METHODIST. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Burrows says in the Spectator of September 20th 
that Methodism and the other Free Churches “sincerely 








“Oh! mother’s been getting bargains again!” he ; 


as 
believe that the real promoters of the Bill designed it; not to 
improve education, but to destroy Dissent.” They « belierg 
that the matter really at stake is England’s continned freedom 
from the yoke of the priest.” I have no doubt that many 
Nonconformists do “ sincerely ” hold these beliefs, but I yen. 
ture to tell Mr. Burrows that no Nonconformist has any right 
to hold them, sincerely or insincerely. Only persons who 
refuse to examine the available evidence can hold such beliefs 
sincerely. ‘Tbe Bill, if passed, will place every denominational 
school in relation with a local education authority, tie 
majority of whose members will either be elected persons or 
appointed by an elected body, and at least one representatiyg 
of the education authority will be a member of the body of 
managers of each such school. The local education authority 
will not be liable for any part of the expenditure on capita] 
account on the buildings of a denominational school, AJ] 
that expenditure will have to be defrayed by the denomination 
which owns the school. The School Boards of all our large 
towns and the education authorities of nearly all nations have 
already established a high standard for school buildings, and 
that standard is being continually raised. It is seen now that 
all schools need classrooms and playgrounds, and that country 
schools ought to have school gardens. In Germany and Switzer. 
land most new schools are provided with ranges of shower-hathg 
and the advantages gained are so great and so obvious that 
probably English schools also will soon have to be provided 
with baths. To bring the buildings of all denominational 
schools even up to the standard already established will 
involve very large expenditure, for many of their buildings 
are at present in miserable condition. Here, for instance, is 
part of the report on the state of the schools in which Mr, 
Burrows is most interested, those of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
presented to the Conference in Manchester two months ago: 
“Tt was not only in the villages that their work was hindered 
by unsuitability of buildings, but the school premises in many 
of the large town circuits were badly planned, badly. venti- 
lated, and disgracefully furnished, while the sanitary arrange- 
ments and lack of classrooms were little better than a scandal.” 
As the denominations, if they retain their schools, will have to 
pay the whole cost of enlargements and improvements, it will be 
to the interest of all the rest of the community—authority, 
teachers, parents, architects, builders, masons, and bvick 
layers—to obtain the largest and most perfect possible 
buildings as soon as possible. Does Mr. Burrows, with 
these considerations in his mind, still sincerely believe that 
the denominations will maintain all the schools they now 
have and build many new ones? Looking at the question 
from the point of view of a treasurer for a Church school, 
I have no such belief. It has been very difficult in the 
past to obtain money enough for the maintenance and occa: 
sional repair of denominational schools, although the members 
of the denominations appealed to have known that they would 
have the whole control of the schools. In future, if the Bill 
passes, the members of the denominations, who will have to 
pay school-rates as well as Nonconformists, will know that the 
schools which they alone have to build or enlarge will be 
controlled by the local education authority. For as to which 
of the two co-operating bodies, the foundation managers and 
the managers appointed by the loc 1] authority, will have 
control in the near future it is impossible to have any 
illusions. If, per émpossibile, it should be found that the one- 
third part of the management given to the authorities by the 
Bill does not suffice to give them control of secular education 
and the religious instruction of all the scholars except those 
of the school denomination, a Bill of a few dozen lines, intro 
duced when the Liberals are next in power, would increase 
their proportion. The assertions made by Mr. Acland and 
Mr. Bryce that the Bill if passed will lead to an increase of 
denominational schools, and Mr. Burrows’s assertion that the 
Bill is “designed” to “destroy Dissent,” seem to me to be proofs 
that these three gentlemen have either had no experience of 
efforts to raise money, or care very little about the accuracy 
of their statements.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. HorsFatt, 

Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—With your Nonconformist correspondent’s plea in the 
Spectator of September 20th that the opponents of the Educa- 








tion Bill should be given the credit of being sincere. all fairs 
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minded men will agree. Cannot he and his friends see to it 


that the same credit be given to Church people? It becomes 
somewhat difficult for us to show a proper spirit of Christian 
friendship towards men who describe us a3 the foes of educa- 
tion, and in town and country alike are busily enyaged in 
trying to persuade people that we are not sincere in the matter 
of education. The Education Bill is at the present time being 
actively opposed by four different classes of men,—the extreme 
High Churchmen, the extreme Low Churchmen, the Noncon- 
formists, and those who bate and detest religion. Does not 
this point to the fact that whilst the opposition to the Educa- 
tion Bill may be perfectly sincere, yet at the same time it is 
factious and petty? After all, the task of fautt-finding isa 
comparatively easy one.—I am, Sir, &e.,, 
Gloucester. OswaLD YOUNGHUSBAND. 





{To Tag Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—Surely the line of action suggested by Mr. Edmund 
Burrows in his strictures on your article on this subject in the 
Spectator of September 13th would make government im- 
possible. The Churchman by adopting his line of argument 
could have become the conscientious objector to the Schoo! 
Board rate. I put myself in that position, and adopt his 
words, which are in italics, without alteration. “ Rightly or 
wrongly, (I] sincerely believe that the real promoters of the Bill” 
to establish undenominational religious teaching “ designed it, 
not to improve education, but to destroy” the influence of the 
Chureh. “ We have not taken this position lightly,” &c., “ but tf 
eventually we are found in a state of passive resistance to the 
law, the fault is not ours. Sooner than pay the rate” to the 
School Board “which our consciences disapprove, we are pre- 
pared to suffer distraint.” I ask, for information, wherein my 
position would differ from his? If he replies that such a 
supposition on my part is monstrous, I must confess that this 
was my opinion of his belief; and I presume that neither of 
us has so supreme a right to be the judge of the 
reasonableness of his own belief as to be able to take that 
as a basis for action in defiance of law, while denying 
it to another. I am quite prepared to adopt the rest 
of his letter with the substitution of “ Dissenting brethren” 
for “brethren of the Anglican Church.” I imagine it was 
respect for the law which alone prevented Churchmen, 
who strongly and conscientiously objected to the attitude 
of some Boards towards religious teaching, from adopting 
the course which Mr. Burrows advocates. The success 
of the no-Church-rate movement has blinded the eyes 
of many Dissenters to the essential difference between the 
two cases. There the Dissenter had the grievance, and the 
Churchman all the gain. In the so-called settlement of 1870 
each side had to give up something, and I (unreasonably, of 
course) have always thought that the Dissenter, who in most 
cases has had his religion taught at the expense of the rates 
for thirty years, did not get the worst of the bargain. Again 
in this Bill each has to give up, and again I thought all the 
gain was not on our side, and never had the smallest desire 
that it should be; but Mr. Burrows’s sincere belief is that I, 
asa Churchman, can form no measure of my own grasping 
and destructive unreasonableness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Montacu HANKEY. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to express my entire concurrence in 
most of the views expressed by your correspondent, Mr. G. 
Burrows, in the Spectator of September 20th, with reference 
to the Education Bill? I daily read in the Times and Scots- 
man, and every week I read in your columns, some such 
statement as that the opposition to the Education Bill isa 
trumped-up and unreal thing, a mere device of the Radical 
Wirepullers to conciliate the Liberal party, and so on. I 
venture to assure you that this is a complete mistake. There 
must be many supporters of the present Government (especially 
among the Liberal Unionists) who, like myself, while reluctant 
to criticise thé action of men whose policy we have steadily sup- 
ported for the last sixteen years, deeply regret the introduction 
of this Bill, and are determined to offer it all the resistence in 
our power, I see something of the difficulties which surround 
the question on all sides, and I cannot echo all the strong 
language which some of my fellow-Nonconformists use re- 
garding it, Still less can I accept the suggestion (which 








meets with Mr. Burrows’s approval) that we should refuse pay- 
ment of the Education-rate in the event of the Bill passing. 
But I do complain, and I am persuaded that many of my 
brother-Unionists join in my complaint, that the great educa- 
tion compromise of 1870, effected by that true statesman and 
patriot, Mr. W. E. Forster, has been unjustly and unwisely 
attacked, and that the Government are using the large 
majority which was given them on an utterly different 
question and for different purposes in order to carry a 
measure about which their supporters were never consulted, 
and for which they have no “ mandate except from an eccle- 
siastical Convocation.” —I am, Sir, &e., TuHos. Hopsxin, 
Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Str,—Your readers, of whatever persuasion, must respect 
Mr. Burrows’s appeal (Spectator, September 20th) for a sym- 
pathetic treatment of the Nonconformist opposition to the 
Education Bill. Mr. Burrows seems, however, to underrate 
the number of thoughtful Anglicans who realise that the 
Nonconformist difficulty in accepting the Bill proceeds from 
a conscientious disapproval of its provisions —ze., from 
religious principle—and he and his friends perhaps hardly 
recognise that the opinions of its supporters proceed from the 
same source. Iam, therefore, venturing to make use of the 
opening which he has given to appeal to Nonconformists, as 
he has appealed to Anglicans, for a more tolerant judgment of 
the motives of the supporters of the principle of voluntary 
schools. Whatever may have been the aim of “the real pro- 
moters of the Bill,” whoever they may be, there are many of 
its real supporters throughout the country who are moved 
not by a “wish to destroy Dissent,’ but by a real desire to 
foster the religious vitality of the nation. Apart from, and 
even underlying, partisan spirit, there is a strong religious 
principle,—a distrust of the efficacy of undenominational 
religious teaching (and by “ undenominational teaching ” I do 
not mean “non-Anglican teaching,’ but teaching which is 
guided by the doctrinal standard of no recognised religious 
community) and a firm conviction of theimpossibility of finding 
a basis of doctrinal unity which will satisfy all schools of 
religious thought, and will not be liable to constant depres- 
sion. This may, of course, be a mistaken view, but it is an 
honest conviction, and it proceeds, not from factiousness, but 
from religious enthusiasm, and it thus gives its supporters a 
claim to the respect of their antagonists. It is the fact that 
there is an Anglican conscience as well as a Nonconformist 
conscience to be satisfied which is the crux of the present 
difficulty. Anglicans fear “secuiarism” and irreligion as 
Nonconformists fear “priestcraft.” In School Board districts 
the conscience of rigid Anglicans has been flouted by rates 
levied to support undenominational teaching as much as 
Nonconformists fear their conscience will be overridden by 
rates levied to support denominational teaching. It is not 
merely parties, but principles, which are in collision. <A real 
solution of the difficulty would be more practicable if the 
advocates of both principles would believe of their opponents, 
and even of the political leaders in the controversy, that they 
are moved by honest devotion to principle.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. C. M. 


- [To tHe Epitor or THe “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Mr. Burrows in the Spectator of September 20th says 
that the object of the Education Bill is believed by Noncon- 
formists to be “to destroy Dissent.” Has he never read the 
resolutions passed by the two Convocations last year, of which 
the Bill is to a great extent the concrete exponent? One of 
those resolutions was as follows: “That whenever a reasonable 
number of parents desire that religious instruction in accord- 
ance with their own belief should be given to their children, 
opportunity for such instruction should be secured to them 
by statute in all elementary schools, provided that this can be 
done without expense to the managers.’ The offer contained 
in this resolution has never been accepted by representative 
Nonconformists, and is not incorporated in the Bill, but it 
shows the true feeling of Churchmen towards Dissent in this 
matter of education. What Churchmen are contending for is 
that undenominationalism shall not destroy Church schools, 
and ultimately all religious teaching.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Aylestone Rectory, Leicester, H. 3, Gepex. 
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THE POVERTY OF THE CLERGY. 
[To THe Epiror or tHE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In connection with this subject, it may interest you to 
hear of this living. When I accepted it last year the dilapida- 
tions amounted to £630, and there was nothing at all forth- 
coming from the late incumbent. The value of the living 
(from giebe) is £103 gross, and £73 (about) net—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun R. LAWRENCE, 
Abbotsley Vicarage, S. Neots. 








[To rue Eviror or THE “Sprcrator.”] 
Srrn,—Perhaps the following instance of the unfitness of Jand 
for the purpose of clerical income may he interesting. Not 
long ago I had to take possession of a farm of £69 rent under 
a receiving order. It had been in the possession of the 
bankrupt, his father, and, I believe, his grandfather for 
about a century. It belonged to three different livings, all 
more than fifty miles distant, and ali under £200 a yeay. The 
house and buildings and some of the land belonged to one, the 
rest of the land was divided between the other two. The rent 
was shared equally, and as far as I could ascertain, had been 
the same from time immemorial. 
landlord or a landlord’s agent had been seen on the place, nor 
had any Jandlord’s repairs ever been done, except when at 
intervals there had been a survey for dilapidations of the 
house and buildings. This farm is in the midst of game 
preserves, and the shooting was Jet by the tenant at a good 
rent. No doubt if it were in the market it would sell for 
far more than its value as an investment even now, and who 
can say what it might not have fetched thirty years ago? 
What it is let for now, I do not know; but I remember how 
grieved I felt to see the really fine old house and the farm in 
the state they were, and to think what good management 
might have made them; but what could each individual 
parson do with his £20 a year ?—I am, Sir, &e., O. R. 





A SIMPLER LIFE. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I have read with interest the letter signed “N. Z.”’ 
in the Spectator of August 16th, and I should like 
to send you my experience of a simpler life, and how I have 
seen it lived in England. Recently an old school friend wrote 
to me telling me of her return to England after twenty years 
in Manitoba, asking me to visit her, and ending her letter, 
“Do come, and we will give you a prairie welcome.” She told 
me that her husband's health had broken down and that he was 
unable to superintend his mill in Manitoba, and had come home 
to take the management of his father’s business in a small 
country town in the Old Country. They had, she said, eight 
children. I accepted her invitation, and as we walked from the 
station to her home she said: “ We go on in our good Colonial 
way; I do not think our furniture is worth £5, except my piano, 
but we have no English domestic worries.’ I found the 
meaning of the phrase, “a prairie welcome,” was “you are 
right welcome to the best we have.” The home at first sight 
certainly looked bare. There were no curtains except those 
used for warmth, no draperies, no chairbacks, no plate. But 
the house was warm and airy, and sweet with the fragrance 
of flowers. I was first taken into the “living room,” in which 
were some comfortable wooden chairs, a roomy sofa with big 
cushions, the piano, a table with a few books, two good 
engravings, no ornaments, but plenty of flowers. We had 
our meals (and surprisingly plain was the food) in a room 
next to the kitchen, downstairs. It had a brick floor, 
a deal table, with a form on either side, and a chair at each 
end for mother and father. The meal was a pleasant one, for 
the conversation was interesting, the manners courteous and 
polite, and I was not regarded as a visitor; I had the “ prairie 
welcome.” The two boys at home attend a neighbouring 
grammar school, where both have won scholarships. The 
daughters have been educated by their mother, and by attend- 
ing classes one has learnt typewriting and shorthand, and 
does clerical work for her father, and the other is proficient in 
cookery and dressmaking. They do ali their own work, cook- 
ing, sewing, cleaning, and laundry. Their tastes have been 
cultivated, and the two elder girls, who are fond of gardening, 
have been given elementary instruction enabling them to 
manage the supply of vegetables, fruit, and flowers for the 
house; and in addition to this they grow enough to sell and 





Nothing in the shape of a 


i 
provide themselves with pocket-money. The younger girls ang 
boys keep poultry and bees with the same result, and they all 
exhibit a desire to be independent and earn for themselves, 
The girls are now receiving instruction at a horticultural 
school, and intend going in for market-gardening in order to 
support themselves entirely. The household is astir early in 
the morning, and before the eight o’clock breakfast the work 





is well under way. The boys cleaned the boots and windows 
brought in coal, &c. At three in the afternoon all the work 
seemed to be done, except garden work, which was regarded 
as pleasure. There was time for reading and discussion of 
books, the help and interest in the boys’ lessons, and then came 
tea and a sociable evening,—musie and dancing, reciting, or 
reading. If visitors came they were asked to join in what. 
ever happened to be going on, and anything more genuine 
and less like the “ conventional call” could not be imagined, 
Their interest in each other’s pursuits, their courtesy and 
contentment, good temper and sense of humour, the absence 
of boredom and of discussing “ what people thought,” were 
conspicuous. ‘The whole thing was so gay, refreshing, and 
honest. Is it accounted for by the “simpler life” of my 
friend’s household? The life seems a sane one, 2 more healthy 
and elevating one than that lived in many an over-furnished 





and over-ornamented house where the creed and daily routine 
is— 
“To dress, to call, to dine, to break 
No canon of the social code, 
The little laws that laequeys make 
The futile decalogue of mode.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., M. G. 


[We devoutly wish that more men and women of small 
means could be got to realise what a good place England 
is in which to lead the simpler life, und how much is gained 





in true comfort by living it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


| Str,—There is in a word of four letters a solution of several 





of the difficulties brought before us so vividly in the letter 
from your correspondent in the Spectator of August 16th, and 
signed “N. Z,’—and that word is “work.” The blessedness 
of it is only equalled by one of like brevity,—* rest.” Men 
ean scarcely realise the mental pain and worry which those 
dear to them are going through in this period of transition 
in the domestic world. If women are wise, they do not hurl 
these cares at their husbands immediately they return from 
the City, nor, indeed, treat them to a recital of these woes 
at any time with wearisome iteration. But the time has 
surely come for a readjustment of things, and abandonment 
of the elaboration and superfluity of luxury, and the adoption 
of what is so ably pleaded for by your correspondent,— 
greater simplicity of life. We are told by some that on the 
mistress rests much of the responsibility for her own dilemma, 
True! But how shall she extricate herself? Her husband 
may not be exacting, but is he willing to join in this much. 
needed crusade? ‘The average Englishman is not a chutl, 
neither, let us hope, such a snob, that he would be ashamed to 
confess that the comfort and cleanliness of his home were the 
direct outcome of his wife and daughters’ industry. Then 
“what would people think and say” if a lady opened her 
own door, lighted her own fire, or even boiled eggs and 
potatoes, the two things which Mary Jane, with all her (to the 
vatepayer) costly and superior Board-school education, has 
not yet learnt to do with scientific certainty ? If we did these 
things ourselves (which we should be wise to do rather than to 
spend wearisome mornings in registry offices), the emulation 
to be well thought of and to excel would result in a complete 
shifting of attitude towards our duties as mothers, wives, and 
daughters. Sick-nursing has been raised on to a platform 
little anticipated in the days of Gamp and Company, and at 
Cheltenham to-day there are the “ Dames of the Household,” 
daughters of professional men, learning the varied and feminine 
arts of home-tending, whose “call” has not been to the hospital, 
but to the home. We hail all such institutions, but they 
are not yet sufficiently numerous to meet the growing 
demand. Meanwhile, can we not find a solution of 
many difficulties by setting to work at once, and by casting off 
for ever, through our own example and action, the make- 
believe, the sham, and affectation which characterise much of 


our modern home-life? Without being censorious, we cannot 


fail to see that there is some degenerating influence at work . 








——- 
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“ich makes it fashionable for a woman to become x self- 
constituted street-sweeper, and to “flop” and “loll” like an 
imperfectly organised rag-bag. Work would cure all this. 
The mind as well as the body would become healthily braced, 
for that degenerating influence is nothing else than idleness. 
J was never more miserable than when I kept five servants. 
My “means” have not taken themselves wings, but from 
choice to-day I have one, and Tam ha PPy: My six children 
and myself take our share of work, and with outside help on 
two days a week the house is kept in perfect order and 
cleanliness. Ruskin advised us not to have anything in our 
homes which we did not “know to be useful, or think 
to be beautiful,’”—sound counsel indeed, for health’s sake, if 


for no other. The vulgar odds-and-ends one sees in so many 


houses, the pictures (not likenesses) of some one in her wedding 


or Court gown, of actresses in too little of either, and count- 
less impedimenta neither useful nor beautiful, oh! how 
much work they make in our foggy London! And then 
there is something very disconcerting in the thought of 
crumbling in the background, of “a foe in your own house- 
hold”; and to women who are trying to “do justly” and 
“Jove mercy” this element is enough to take the edge off 
their pleasures and to bring into the face those dreaded 
enemies, lines and wrinkles. “Those who do not use their 
strength will lose it,” says an old proverb; and it is equally 
true that labour is honourable, and that work is to be pre- 
ferred to worry.—I am, Sir, Xc., EN. EB 





THE SINKING OF THE ‘ALABAMA.’ 
[To THe Epitor OF THE “ Sprctator.’’J 
Srr,—Your invariable desire to do justice leads me to make a 


note on your review of Captain Winslow's life (Spectator, | 


August 2nd), although somewhat late, owing to the time it 
takes for your valued paper to get here. Your reviewer says, 
in speaking of the sinking of the ‘ Alabama’ by the ‘ Kear- 
sarge’: “The story of Captain Semmes’s alleged breaking 
parole and escaping to Southampton ...... is not to the 
credit of the Confederate officer.” Nor would it be if the story 
were at all true. But the story is now given after thirty- 
seven years, when even your reviewer may have forgotten the 
facts of the case. However, there are three irreproachable 
aud disinterested witnesses to the fact that Captain Semmes 
never gave his parole and never violated any law of 


honour. First, My. Lancaster, the owner of the yacht ‘ Deer- 


hound,’ which rescued the drowning men from the water, when | 
He writes in- | 


the ‘ Kearsarge’ failed to send out her boats. 








| 


dignantly to the Daily News, saying: “Asa member of the | 
Royal Yacht Squadron, I fail to see how I or any other | 


English gentleman could fail to save drowning men; nor 
could I deliver them to their enemy, for a British ship is 
British territory, and therefore neutral ground.” Then Captain 
Semmes on his arrival in London was presented with a sword 
by the two clubs—the United Service Club and the Junior 
United Service Clab—Admiral Anson acting as their mouth- 
piece, saying it was a testimonial to “unflinching patriotism 
and naval daring.” Is it conceivable that these oilicers would 
join in doing honour to a man who had broken his parole ? 
Lastly, her Majesty’s Government, speaking through Lord 
John Russell, said: “The commander of the private British 
yacht ‘Deerhound’ in saving from drowning some of the 
officers and men of the ‘Alabama’ performed a praiseworthy 
act of humanity ...... and Mr. Lancaster was not under 
any obligation to deliver to the Captain of the ‘ Kearsarge’ 
the officers and men whom he kad delivered from the waves 
: . and her Majesty’s Government are therefore entirely 
without any legal means by which, even if they wished to do 
80, they could comply with your demand.” ‘The verdict of 
English gentlemen and the English Government must stand 
now as well as it did thirty-seven years ago, for of all nations 
England has been the most careful of both personal and inter- 
uational honour.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lucy RanpoLpH CAavutLey. 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, U.S.A. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LITERARY JUDGMENTS. 
{To tue Eptron or THE “ SpecTAToR.”] 
Str,—Accident having delayed my perusal of the review of 
Mr. H. Paul's 
tember 13th, I 


7 CQ 
“ Ma Sen. 


atthew Arnold” in the Spectator of Sey 


2 itis not too late for me to offer one or 


hoy 


two illustrative remarks. Your critic states that, according 
to Mr. Paul, Matthew Arnold regarded Burke as the first of 
English prose writers, whereas Mr. Paul himself “considers 
that Burke is surpassed by Bacon, Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Dryden, Goldsmith, and even Swift.’ The word 
which I here italicise would not have been thus employed by 
Matthew Arnold. In his “American Lectures” he gives a 
list of the great prose writers of the world, consisting of 
Cicero and Plato, Swift and Pascal, Bacon and Voltaire. I 
quote from memory, but I am certain that these are the names, 
and that the order is not according to chronology. On my 
once asking him why he had thus anomalously arranged them, 
he laughingly replied that he had adopted the order that 
sounded best. May this cult of erphony, or rather the random 
character of the list, account for the omission of the name of 
Burke? It is elsewhere related that, on my asking him why 
he had made no mention of Lucian, who has sometimes been 
ranked above Voltaire, he characteristically answered: ‘ No. 
Lucian is very charming, but Lucian is not Voltaire!” He 
went on to observe that the classical Attic in which Lucian 
wrote was in his day a dead diaiect. Has not Macaulay 
expressed the opinion, perhaps somewhat broadly, that no man 
has ever produced a great literary work except in the language 
which he had learnt in the nursery and the schoolroom ? 
It may be mentioned in passing that Arthur Stanley agreed 
with his old schoolfellow, Matthew Arnold, in thinking that 
Tennyson was overrated by his contemporaries. Is it not, 
after all, natural that as a rule each generation should be too 
joud in its praise of the poet who has most helpfully given 
utterance to its peculiar sentiments and satisfaction to its 
spiritual needs ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Hotel Victoria, Glion. Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 





THE VOICE OF THE CZAR. 

(To THE 

Srr,—In an interesting article on “ The Voice of the Czar” in 
the Spectator of September 20th I find my name mentioned 
in a very flattering manner. As the author appears to attach 
value to my views on the methods of government in Russia, 
will you allow me to express my opinion that the programme 
shadowed forth in the Kursk speeches of the Czar is hardly to 
be accepted as inaugurating a new and promising policy? I 
ain convinced that a system which at best would recall to the 
mind British rule in India is not the proper government for a 
people which lays claim to be free and great. As in the case 
of all civilised nations, the way to progress for Russia lies in 
the development of representative institutions, and of the 
principles of law connected with them. As to my reasons 


EDITOR OF THE “SPECYATOR.”] 


’ 


| for thinking so, I may refer to two lectures delivered by 











| of essays by the Cambridge University Press. 


me in Cambridge at the last Summer University Extension 
Meeting. They will be published in a forthcoming volume 
I may notice 
in passing, in connection with a remark of your contributor, 
that I am no longer a Professor of the University of Moscow, 
having resigned my chair a few montlis ago.—I am, Sir, Xce., 

P. VINOGRADOFF. 

31 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 





THE EVE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In the course of your review of “The Eve 
Christianity” in the Spectator of September 6th there is a 
statement to the effect that “it is a common fallacy * 


of 


Lo 
suppose that the world [at the time of Augustus] had become 
desperately bad, and that Christianity came to save it when it 
What the grounds are for your statement 
Froude in his essay on 


was at its worst.” 
that this is a fallacy do not appear. 
“Origen and Celsus ” says :— 

“ Within historical times the earth has never seen—let us hope 
it may never see again—such a condition of human society as 
prevailed in the Roman Empire during the centuries which 
elapsed between the Crucifixion and the conversion of Constantine. 
...... Peace, quiet, industry was everywhere, with an air of 
grace and harmonious culture; and below the surface was a 
condition of morality, at least among the educated classes, which 
words cannot describe or modern imagination realise. Mora! 
good and moral evil were played with as fancies in the lecture- 
rooms; but they were fancies merely, with no bearing on life. 
The one practical belief was that pleasure was pleasant. By 
pleasure was meant tl indulgence of the senses; and the 
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supremest enjoyment which art and philosophy combined to 
recommend was the most loathsome and unmentionable of vices. 
the peace of the Empire. 
outward show of decency, but the creed was a conscious 
imposture. The ceremonial became infected more and more 
with the general impurity, and the Mysteries, which perhaps 
originally arose from a desire for something purer and better, 


Into the midst of this strange scene of imposture, profligacy, 
enthusiasm, and craving for light, Christianity emerged out 
of Palestine with its message of lofty humility. It was to 
invite their fellow-men to lead new lives, to put away 
sin, to separate themselves from the abominations of the world, 
to care nothing for wealth and to be content with poverty, 
to aim at overcoming, each for himself, his own sensuality 
and selfishness; to welcome pain, want, disease, everything which 
the world most shrank from, if it would assist him in self- 
conquest, and to expect no reward, at least in this life, save the 
peace which would arise from the consciousness that he was doing 
what God had commanded.” 

Now what was the actual state of the world at the time of 
Augustus? Dr. Julius Koch in the little “ Roman History” 
published by Dent and Co. says that public morality— 

“ Ever since the development of the Roman State into a World- 

Power had been continually sinking, and in the times of Augustus 
had reached that level of depravity which, apart from abundant 
literary testimony, the legislation referring to it reveals to us. 
Slavery, whose most loathsome outgrowth was represented by the 
gladiatorial games, the Hellenistic frivolity dominating the stage, 
the collection of enormous wealth in the hands of single families, 
the luxury and the highly offensive worships of the East—all 
these circumstances had led to a perilous corruption of the whole 
national life. Supported by the propaganda of literature, which 
was devoted to him (Horace, for instance), Augustus sought 
vigorously to combat these evils.” 
Surely the above evidence of Froude and Dr. Koch is sufficient 
disproof of your statement that “it is a common fallacy to 
suppose that the world had become desperately bad” ut the 
time of Augustus.—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. Cave. 

Fairleigh, near Okehampton. 





HODGE AND HISTORY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Would you allow a remark about one paragraph in your 
highly interesting article on “ Hodge and History” in the 
Spectator of September 20th? No one who takes an interest 
in these matters but must have been struck by the large way 
in which Cromwell looms in the rustic memories of our 
history. To judge by tradition, the man must have been 
ubiquitous: not a church of any considerable age but has 
been visited by Cromwell, and in my experience there gener- 
ally is some subterraneous passage, not now discoverable, in 
connection wil his visits of destruction, For years, in 
common with the writer, I endorsed the assumption that 
“Old Noll” was the personage referred to, but have of late 
come to the conclusion that this stratum of tradition had its 
inception at the dissolution of the monasteries, and that Thomas 
Cromwell, our malleus monachorum, was the man who left an im- 
press upon the countryside which will never be wholly effaced. 
My reasons for this conclusion are :—The Cromwell tradition 
is in the great majority of cases connected with the desecration 
of churches, and “ Old Noll” did not distinguish himself much 
in that direction, whereas Thomas Cromwell and his staff of 
spies undoubtedly came into contact with every church then 
in existence. Then the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
defiance of Rome was an event far more portentous to the 
age than was Oliver’s destruction of the kingship to its age. 
Far reaching as was this uprising, it was only the second rivet 
snapped; properly the logical sequel of the first; the reverence 
to the Pope as the Vicegerent of the Almighty was a stronger 
bond than the reverence to the kingship, a merely human in- 
stitution, which was slain in the very attempt to arrogate to 
itself a divine right and prescription. To the Englishman of 
the days of Henry VIII., nurtured in a cult centuries old, the 
destruction of the monasteries must have seemed like the falling 
of the heavens, and had a much profounder effect on the mind of 
the “general,” sunk as they were inabject unquestioning worship 
of prescription, than was the Puritan Revolution, consummated 
by a generation that had assimilated the daring speculations of 
Sidney and Spenser and Raleigh, not to mention the fiercer 
spirits of Republicanism. ‘The association of underground 
passages, too, gives, I venture to think, considerable support 
to my idea that the substratum is Thomas and not Oliver 
Thomas had spies in every monastery, and the 


Cromwell. 





Religion was still a convenient instrument to preserve | 
For the most part there was an | 


fulness of his knowledge was indeed attained by undergromg 
| means, only they were psychic, not material. To the English 
mind, always biassed in favour of a material explanation ig 
preference to anything mora subile, subterranean passages 
would account for the otherwise inexplicable, for suspicion of 
our neighbours is not ove of our national traits, Undoubtedly 


became a veil at last for the most detestable orgies...... | the fact that a second Cromwell caused a commotion helped 


the tradition, both by adding fresh instances, and thereby en 
duing the old tradition with anew lease of lite—I am, Sir, & 
3 5 ’ ’ a 

Lord Street, Blackburn. J. W. Dicxtsoy ’ 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE Epiron OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srtr,—At the time when you, amongst others, were doing g9 
much to encourage the formation of civilian rifle clubg 
throughout the kingdom, you will recollect that the Opinion 
was freely advanced by certain rifle experts that “ miniature” 
rifle-shooting was merely “playing” at shooting, fit only for 
children, &c.; in short, that the experience thus gained was of 





no value to teach men to use the full Service ammunition at a 
full range. I had some doubts on the subject myself to start 
with, but have found out that they were by no means borne 
out by actual experience. Our club is almost wholly com 
posed of working men, the majority of whom six months ago 
had never had a rifle in their hands, and yet after consider. 
able practice with miniature ammunition (Morris-tube in 
Service rifles) we have been able to win a match against 
trained Volunteers on their own range with Service ammunie 








tion at two hundred and five hundred yards. Some of the 
team had never fired a Service cartridge.in their lives until 
they commenced the match. This is, of course, not conclusive 
evidence, but it is distinctly encouraging, and I shall be glad 
to know if other miniature clubs have had the same experi 
ence.—I am, Sir, &e., R. Evuis DE VESIAN, 
Arkley Croft, Barnet. Hon. Sec., Arkley Rifle Club, 





ROMANES AND DR. FLINT'S “ THEISM.” 
{To THUR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your notice in the Spectator of September 20th of the 
new edition of Professor Flint’s well-known book brought up 
a point on which Dr. Flint dwells in his preface. I had 
fallen into a misconception of what really took piace in the 
mental history of G. J. Romanes with respect to this book, 
and had been supposing that he took it as the last word to 
be said for the Theistic position before he went for twenty 
years into a scepticism more or less complete. Immediately 
after the publication of my book it was pointed out to me 
by my lamented friend Professor Johnston of Cheshunt, a 
fellow-pupil of Dr. Flint at Edinburgh, that I was in error, 
and I have been watching for some opportunity of with. 
drawing the:statement I made. I shail be obliged if you 
will allow me to take your notice of last Saturday as my 
opportunity for this, and to express regret that I made the 
mistake.—I am, Si, &e., A, CALDECOTT. 
King’s College, London. 








POETRY. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE PALE. 








[Selig Brodetski, the son of a Spitalfields Jew pedlar (who never went to 
school, and was provoked to emigrate by Russian restrictions on his trade), 
educated at the Jews’ Free School in Bell Lane, E., and at the Central Founda 
tion School, has come out first, out of three Lundred and thirty candidates, in 
the examination for Intermediate County Councii Scholarships.] 





WHENCE comes tltis motley, dark-eyed, swarthy crowd 
Of alien children in a London street, 
With laughter and with chatter shrill and loud, 
And hurrying feet ? 
From that far land they come whose eagles look 
O’er east and west. Their fathers crossed the waves 
Because they would no longer tamely brook 
The lot of slaves. 
For generations in the gloom they dwelt 


Dark as the sunless forests of the North, 
Till suddenly within their hearts they felt 








The call, “Come forth!” 
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The moss. grown walls of hoary synagogue ; 
And school, the field of Death than Life more kind, 
The jewelled tables of the Decalogue, 
They left behind. 
But in their hearts, as in the Holiest Place, 
They bore the ark, its manna and its rod, 
The lust of knowledge and the pride of race, 
The awe of God. 
And on their children’s faces I behold 
Flashes and gleams, as from some inner shrina, 


Recalling ancient stories proudly told 
Of Israel's line. B. Pau NEUMAN. 








MUSIC. 


THE LATEST PHASE OF ENGLISH OPERA. 

Tne early autumn season has been remarkable, apart from an 
unusually interesting series of Promenade Concerts, for an 
operatic campaign at Covent Garden in which the prospects 
and possibilities of English opera have been exhibited in a 
decidedly encouraging aspect. The Moody-Manners Company 
had already established a good reputation for enterprise and 
efficiency in the Provinces, and though these satisfactory 
antecedents—as past experiences have often proved—unfor- 
tunately afford no certain guarantee for the attitude of the 
Metropolitan public, the venture which closes this evening 
has met with a measure of support which was not only 
deserved by the efforts of all concerned, but seems to bring 
us one step nearer to the realisation of that desirable ideal, 
—regular performances of first-rate operas in the vernacular 
by a stock company at moderate prices. Grand opera in 
the summer season still remains by far the most costly 
and unsatisfactory product of the musical world. There is 
probably no field of artistic endeavour in which there is 
a. greater disproportion between outlay and results, or in 
which supreme achievement and perfunctoriness, not to say 
utter inadequacy, are more startlingly combined. A really 
effective ensemble is never attained, the nearest approach 
being in the production of some brand-new, but not necessarily 
admirable, opera. Furthermore, the atmosphere is the worst 
possible to stimulate the artists to exert their powers to 
the utmost. The people on whose support the enterprise 
primarily depends do not go to enjoy themselves, or at any rate, 
to enjoy the music. Grand opera still remains for most of the 
occupants of stalls and boxes a social function, an opportunity 
for the exhibition of clothes and jewels, a place where one goes 
to see and be seen. The fashionable Covent Garden audience, 
though interesting to look at, is the most lethargic and 
apathetic in the world to sing or play to. Now the audience 
at Covent Garden during the past few weeks has made no 
pretence to fashion. There were costumes in the stalls, even 
in the boxes, which must have filled the hearts of the 
attendants with horror.—One thinks of the highly decorous 
butler who informed his master: “Dr. Jowett called while you 
were out, Sir. I regret to say ina soft hat, Sir.’—But cucullus 
non facit monachum; a diamond tiara does not make a 
music-lover, and the great bulk of those who patronised the 
recent representations at Covent Garden went simply to enjoy 
themselves, and on the occasions when the present writer was 
there did so thoroughly. Nor were they ashamed to manifest 
their approval in that demonstrative manner which after all 
even the greatest artists appreciate. Did not Beethoven say, 
“We artists don’t want your tears, we want your applause ” ? 
It would be easy, but unprofitable and ungracious, to 
pick holes in the performances of the Moody-Manners 
Company,—to point out, for example, that their re- 
sources, especially their orchestral resources, were not 
equal to the requirements of the Wagnerian music- 
drama in its later developments; that from time to time 
evidences of inadequate general rehearsals were plainly visible, 
or rather audible ; that the principal conductor was over- 
worked; and that the company, though it contained many 
excellent singers and clever artists, had no thoroughly adequate 
interpreters of the heroic Wagnerian roles. Such a venture, 
however, should je judged by its best rather than its most 
ambitious representations, and at its best the company did 
extremely well. Indeed, we have no hesitation in saying that 











the performance of Carmen was one of the most efficient and 
enjoyable ever given in London. In respect of the render- 
ing of the choruses, it was probably the best ever given on the 
London boards, for to hear the choruses of Carmen accurately 
sung by a body of fresh and tuneful voices was a “mique 
experience for the London opera-goer,—indeed, the diticalt 
ensemble in the third act before the entry of Michaela is hardly 
ever attempted in its integrity. The principal parts, agpin, 
were excellently sung and played by Miss Zélie de Luscarf#Mr. 
John Coates, and Miss Hickisch. Miss de Lussan doe hot 
minimise the canaillerie of the leading réle, but her(ffon- 
ception is consistent, her voice is as good as ever, and 
she never aims at effects that she is unable to realise. 
As for Mr. Coates, he combines with a good voice admir- 
able tunefulness, considerable intelligence, and a most 
scrupulous adherence to the text. A more conscieytious 
artist could not be found anywhere. Miss Hickisch, again, 
is i charming and refined singer, who only needs the ease 
and confidence that come with experience to utilise her 
resources with less apparent effort. The minor parts were, 
with hardly an exception, competently filled, the scenery and 
costumes gay without being gorgeous, the stage manage- 
ment smooth, and the orchestra something more than passable. 
In a word, though there was no outstanding feature like the 
singing of Trebelli (who sang the part of Carmen as | 
has been sung since the opera was produced) or the a: 
Calvé, the collective efficiency of the performance ri 
it far more consistently enjoyable than any that we have 
witnessed in recent summer seasons. It enabled one to recog- 
nise once more that perfect adjustment of musical phrase 
to dramatic situation which renders Carmen incomparable in 
its genre; it awoke once more the old amazement wt the 
inability of the French to recognise this masterpiece until it 
had been acclaimed by the New as well as the Old World; 
it helped one to understand, if not to endorse, {lietzsche’s 
dictum, based on his enthusiasm for this opera,—lU/ faué 
méditerraniser la musique. 

It may be objected that we are drawing far too liberal 
deductions from a single performance, and that to «rgue from 
the success of the present season to the establishaent of 
English opera on a permanent basis is a proceeding unwar- 
ranted by the data available. It might be further contended 
that before coming to such a conclusion one ought to have 
studied the balance-sheet of the Company for the present 
campaign, and into these questions of ways and means we are 
obviously unable to enter in the present article. The out- 
goings of such a venture are notoriously very large, but if we 
may judge from the well-filled appearance of the house on the 
occasion of our visits, the promoters ought not to, have any 
reason to repent their enterprise. Certain points, however, do 
seem to be clearly established by the experiences of the last 
few weeks. First, that it is within the resources of a per- 
manently organised company which substitutes all-round 
efficiency for the star system to secure representutions of 
any operas, except a few of Wagner's, superior in the quality 
of enjoyableness to those of the summer season. Second, 
that there is a public in London prepared to support 
such performances when organised on a scale of prices 
corresponding to the ordinary theatre tariff. It is not a 
“smart” or fashionable public, nor is its taste or discrimina- 
tion very remarkable, otherwise the vitality of such pieces as 
Maritana would be difficult to account for. But it has at least 
the great merit of being a symputhetic and appreciative 
public. Third, it entirely confirms the contention of Mr. 
Galloway, M.P., in his interesting brochure, “ Th: Operatic 
Problem,” that the majority of the Anglicised versions of 
foreign libretti are so unsatisfactory that “they will have to 
be rewritten again before these operas can be sung with 
artistic decency in English.” The libretto of Carmen, though 
we believe it has been partially revised, is still an outrage on 
the memory of Prosper Mérimée. C. L. G. 


BOOKS. 
DR. DALE OF BIRMINGHAM.* 


It is good for us, especially just now, to be reminded of Dr. 
Dale. Not that he will ever be forgotten by these who knew 
















* The Life of R. W. Dale, of Birmingham. By his Son, A. W. W. Dule. 
Popular Edition. London: Hodderand Stoughton, ([6s,} 
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him or his writings. But he deserves to be so much more 
widely and fully known than he is. When Mr. Chamberlain 
some eight-and-twenty years ago first entered Parliament, a 
brilliant and dreaded young Radical, his enemies, eager to 
discount in advance his merit and influence, alleged that he 
was being brought in by the undue ascendency in Birmingham 
of one man, the well-known Congregationalist minister of 
Carr's Lane. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply was characteristic. 
He discomfited his opponents with two simple weapons: 
generosity and truth. “Ihave seen,” he said, “a statement 
that I go into Parliament as the representative of Mr. Dale. 
Well, if that be so, there is not a Member of the House of 
Commons who will have a better, wiser, or nobler constituency. 


But you will at least remember that if Mr. Dale has any | 


influence over the fifty thousand electors of Birmingham, he 
owes it to his devotion to their highest interests, he owes it to 
his outspoken advocacy of all that is good and great.” 


“T cannot do better than quote some very apposite remarks 
by the late Congregationalist teacher, Dr. Dale of blessed 
memory, from his noble Commentary on this very Epistle.” So 
wrote Canon Gore in his exposition of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians two years ago. Ifonly, we are tempted to exclaim, 
Dr. Dale had lived to see him Bishop Gore and, if we may stretch 
the expression, his own Diocesan, and they could have worked 
together in and for Birmingham! If no other evidence were 
forthcoming, it would be pretty clear that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political godfather, and a Nonconformist divine of whom 
Bishop Gore could write thus, was no ordinary man. And 
such, indeed, is the case. 


| standing them come back to rejoice that « : 
| they or I, Christ is preached.” Sor that ait ae hes 
the great matter, and explains the paradox of his’ He 7” 
paradox focussed, as his son well says, to a point wh uh 
the same week and on the same platform, he sy wetrlarg 
with equal earnestness, Mr. Bright's campaign gag 
establishment and Mr. D. L. Moody’s Revivalist Mis, 
sion. He was a profound and passionate Christian To 
understand what that meant to him we must read the iil : 
of his life. “It is not,” as his biographer says himself. « 
| easy task for a son to write his father’s Life. The sin of Ha : 
lies as an open pit in his way, while the determination ey 
say too much may easily lead him to say too little.” He 4 
acquitted himself very well. If his father was not a good 
judge of hymns or a good editor of a magazine, if his 
sermons were sometimes too long, if he was not as successful in 
| missions ” as in the more ordinary work of the ministry, he 
| does not attempt to conceal it. But he tells it in a way which 
| does not make us think less either of father or son. As thus 
| told it is a story full of romance. A delicate child, the darling 
| of a clever mother, an usher at fourteen, a preacher at sixteen 
an wuthor a year later, at twenty-three co-pastor with the 
then justly famous Angell James, the writer of the Anaious In- 
quirer, at thirty his successor, ruling over grave deacons— 
“grave,” as he said himself, “beyond the dreams of this 
generation ”—and then for thirty-five years growing and 
developing as a new force in Birmingham, in England, in the 
English-speaking world. ‘I hear you are preaching doctrinal 
sermons in Carr’s Lane,” said an old Welsh minister to 
him when he was beginning his ministry ; “they will not stand 








Dr. Dale’s Life was given to the world by his son, the | 
distinguished and scholarly Principal of Liverpool Uni- | 
versity College, in 1898, three years after his death. The 
present volume is a popular edition in a cheaper form. It is 
an excellent sign that a popular edition of such a book 
should be called for, and we hope that it will justify | 
its title in every sense. It is not every one who will read such | 
a book. Itisalong and serious work of many pages, yet there 
is hardly any page which does not contain something we 
should be sorry to have lost. It is not too much to say that 
it should be read by every one who wants, or indeed is willing, 
to understand English Nonconformity. Especially should it be 
read by English Churchmen. To them the political Noncon- 
formist, the Nonconformist conscience, have become far too 
much of bywords. Not that this is altogether the fault of 
Churchmen. Nonconformity might often show more plainly 
than it does that it is something more than political. In claim- 
ing to possess a conscience, Nonconformisis might claim some- 
what less to possess its monopoly; butif an English Churchman 
wants to see how and why Nonconformists can be sincerely 
and disinterestedly political, if he would understand what the 
Nonconformist conscience is at its best and most conscientious, 
let him read the Life of Dr. Dale. It will conciliate him 
perhaps at the outset, more particularly if he is what is called 
a good Churchman, to be told that Dr. Dale was in his life- 
tine the friend of Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott and 
Kennion, of Deans Church and Boyle and Paget, of Dr. 
Liddon and Dr. Bright, that he had a deep veneration for Dr. 
Pusey—it is interesting to note that he employs the very 
same epithet of Dr. Pusey’s theology which Dr. Fairbairn 
applies to his own, the epithet “massive”—and that John 
Henry Newman wrote to thank him for his book on the 
Atonement. He even handed to his own assistant-minister, 
for his private use, a manual of prayer by Father Benson. 


And yet he wasa very convinced and polemic Nonco nformist: 
a warm friend and admirer of Edward Miall, a champion of 
the dissidence of Dissent, a fiery advocate of Disestablish- 
ment. Matthew Arnold, always somewhat less than just to 
the Dissenters, called him in effect a prize-fighter. This was 
hardly fair. A fighter he certainly was, and a perfervid 
character, often driving in the nails, as a friend said, so hard 
that he split the wood; but he was something much more, and 
deeper. ‘ God has revealed ‘some better thing’ to us,” he 
wrote, “and to that we must be faithful.” Such, right or 
wrong, was his belief. In truth, he was a prophetic or 
Apostolic figure, one who, like St. Paul, could fight with 
beasts yet be the humblest and most conciliatory of men, 
who could be fair to Christians when they differed from 
him yet withstand them face to face, and after with- 











it.” “They'll have to stand it,” was Dale's reply. Ere long, 
as was natural, there was something like a rebellion when the 
young minister fearlessly, and almost fiercely, attacked the 
stern Calvinism of the older days. “I wish that Paul had 
never written that chapter,” said an old fellow-student; “ it has 
greatly disturbed your position at Carr’s Lane.” At last Mr. 
James had to interfere and tell his congregation, “ You leave 
the young man alone; he has the root of the matter in him. 
The young man must have his fling.” 


His subsequent battles, alike in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form, and they were many, are not all as dramatic as the first; 
but they are many of them very dramatic, and all excellently 
told. “I, poor wretch,” he wrote to his lifelong and dear friend, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, “have been living in crowds, fighting 
the Tories, fizzing about in connection with all sorts of transient 
movements. You have been slowly accumulating your wealth 
and making it your own by meditation. But I have hope of 
making the great truth clearer, and more credible to some 
minds.” The hope was realised, and for the very reason that 
he had another side to his life. He was not always “ fizzing 
about,” or “ fighting the Tories.” His great concluding lecture 
on the Atonement came to him, he writes, “in solitary hours 
on the top of my camel in the Sinaitic desert, natural home, 
as some would say, of mysticism.” He could find, as he 
beautifully said of Bishop Westcott, “repose and hope amid 
eternal things.” 

It was because he was an idealist, not because he was a 
politician, that he worked for Disestablishment. Erastianism 
was to him the enemy, and Erastianism, he thought, was forced 
on the Church of England, and indeed on any Church, by 
Establishment. He was a High Churchman of the Free 
Churches,—a High Churchman, if his Church was in the 
plural, or, rather, was a noun of multitude, and his sym- 
pathies were with the High Church, not, as he himself says, 
with those Churchmen who objected to the plain meaning of 
the Prayer-book, nor with those who explained it away. For the 
same reason he was dead against all religious teaching by the 
State, because he was dead against undenominational religion. 
Mr. Chamberlain reminded us of this in the House of Commons 
the other day, and it is well worth while to read again to-day 
the story, as here told, of the education battle of 1870 and the 


| after-claps of 1885 and 1892. 


We have said nothing about his action as to the Majuba 
compromise, or the Home-rule split, or in the founding of 
Mansfield College. The fact is that to do justice to the whole 
of Dale’s rich and varied life would need not one but two or 
three articles. The best key to it all is to be found in his own 
words in a remarkable letter written to thank Mr. R. H. 
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ag aap le article on “ Christian Worldliness ” which ap- 


red in the Spectator in 1885, in which he discusses the 
Puritan character. Dale criticises Mr. Hutton, as he was 
wont to criticise his best friends, very freely—“ I have been 
‘faithful,’ ” he once wrote, “and that means unpleasant —but 
they are at one about a certain sermon of Newman 8. 
«The beauty of Newman’s vision of the saintly life,” he writes, 
«is enough to tempt the angels from their thrones, There are 
two or three pages of that sermon which can hardly be sur- 
assed in the prose literature of England. Yet for all its 
ps I cannot accept it. My faiths in the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, where I find the roots of all ethics and all 
politics, which indeed in their higher aspect are a part of 
ethics, prevent me from yielding to the Uatholic ideal. It is 
in the air. It touches earth too lightly and misses heaven. 
The Christian ideal is near to both and touches both.” 

Side by side with this letter should be read one to Dean 
Boyle, in which he looks back over his public career in the 
glorious days when the Liberal party in Birmingham was, to 
use his own striking phrase, “like a secular Church.” Such 
was his double life of action and contemplation: his action 
steered by a spiritual compass, his theology, as Dr. Fairbairn 
excellently says, “that of a man who lived much in the public 
eye,” yet profound and philosophical,—the theology of a 
practical man, who said “the most practical thing in the 
world is to believe in God’s law, and try to hold fast to it.” 
He had—as who has not P—his limitations. His own humour 
and humility told him this truth himself. But he was a 
generous and lofty, a loving and lovable, soul, a great preacher. 
a great teacher, a great divine of the Free Churches, a man of 
the stamp and stuff of Richard Baxter, one whose energy 
and precept in his own day went far to broaden and 
strengthen English Christianity as regards both public and 
private life, and who at the same time made permanent and 
original contribution to the thought and faith of Christendom. 





TRAVELS IN THE NEAR EAST.* 

Lorp RoNALDSHAY has achieved a rare success: he has 
written a good book of travels. The style is simple and 
well suited to the matter; the interest is not sacrificed to a 
pretence of fine writing ; and the author has sufficient literary 
sense to produce the effect at which he aims, whether he writes 
as a sportsman or a politician. For he plays both parts with 
equal ease, and even when he is intent upon tracking the 
markhor or the Thibetan gazelle he still thinks of his 
country and of its policy in the East. 

The first half of the book, in which the author tells a tale 
of sport, is the more graphic, and assuredly he did not gain 
his trophies without craft andenergy. The palm without the 
dust was not for him, and he never got a shot at a sharpoo 
or a nya that he did not stalk over the roughest ground 
and with the greatest stealth. Here is his own account, which 
will prove the merit of his book far better than comment, of 
the chase of a big markhor. Two villagers had told him the 
whereabouts of the beast, and he started after him at day- 
break :— 

“My lucky star was in the ascendant, for before very long we 
spied him in a fairly good place for a stalk. We experienced no 
difficulty in approaching to within a few hundred yards, from 
which point there seemed to be every prospect of a flat crawl 
bringing me successfully within shot. I had wormed my way 
along the ground for some distance, when he suddenly appeared 
at the top of a ridge about 80 yards off. If he only stayed there 
for a moment I felt he must be mine; but he unfortunately did 
not, and moved on out of sight over the far side of the ridge with- 
out stopping. Slipping off the rope-soled sandals I was wearing, I 
crept noiselessly on in my socks, and just as I reached the top of 
the ridge which he had crossed, caught sight of the tip of a horn 
immediately in front of me, not more than six yards off. I kept 
absolutely still with my rifle to my shoulder while the horn came 
slowly nearer and nearer. I hardly dared breathe, and at last it 
came 60 close that if I had stretched out my rifle I could actually 
have touched it, but such was the nature of the ground that 
nothing else was visible. At this critical moment a stone under 
my foot gave way and went crashing down a precipice, the horn 
vanishing simultaneously. I sprang on to the ridge, to see the 
beast galloping at break-neck speed down the far side. I fired 
without result, and he vanished round a projecting rock. Running 
on over the most awful ground (with nothing but socks on my 
feet!) I reached the rock round which he had disappeared, and 
saw him labouring up an almost perpendicular cliff opposite us. 
Thit him with the 200-yards sight up; but he still went on until 





* Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky. By the Earl of Ronaldshay, 
London: Blackwood and Sons, [21s.] 





a shot from the Mauser with the 300-yards sight up brought him 
down just as he reached the sky-line. When he did come down, 
it was with a terrible crash.” 

However, his fall was broken by a tree-root, and when found 
he was a “real beauty,” with horns of just fifty inches. 

His bag, if small, was various, as he brought back from his 
expedition the heads of eleven different animals, and the 
result is far better than the butchery of those sportsmen who 
in Africa and elsewhere have extinguished many a species. 
And he has something of interest to tell of all the beasts 
which fell to his gun. The goa, for instance, or Thibetan 
gazelle, exasperates the hunter by walking just beyond 
range, and then pulling up with a sort of bored com- 
posure. But it was the nydn, or Ovis Ammon, which gave 
him the sternest chase, for these beasts, unlike the goa, do not 
slacken the pace of their flight until they have put thirty or 
forty miles between themselves and their pursuer. Once he 
saw a snow-leopard passing a herd of markhor, but he could 
not get near enough to bave a shct at this rare and beautiful 
beast. 

However, Lord Ronaldshay is no mere sportsman. He not 
only has an appreciation of the rugged landscape which was 
the background of his expedition, but he is a keen observer of 
men and cities. His sketch of Ladak is peculiarly vivid:— 

“At last I was in Ladak,” he writes, “and what a curious, 

quaint, fantastic land it was! I do not mean to say that by 
merely crossing a range of mountains I had got into a land physi- 
cally different from the country I had left, for the actual scenery 
was much the same,—the same gigantic mountains in every 
direction, with the same snow-clad peaks and sombre black rocks; 
but their people, and their customs and their religion and their 
works,—surely they are the quaintest and most fantastic race of 
human beings in the world!” 
So he describes the kasdar, or headman, above whose magnifi- 
cent pigtail there rose a dome-shaped cap, and the chortens, 
or last resting-places for the ashes of the dead, and the 
prayer-wheels worked by water, and the curious rites of the 
lamas ; and he describes them all with the conviction of one 
who has seen, noted, and understood the strange habits of a 
strange land. Nor is his book without practical advice to the 
traveller. He who is minded to purchase a camel may get a 
hint from Lord Ronaldshay :— 

“To deal satisfactorily in camels,” he says, “requires experi- 
ence. My experience taught me that it is inadvisable to buy a 
camel without previously examining his hump. Unless he has a 
good hump do not buy him. A camel with a good hump will live 
on it, and at the end of a long journey, unless he has been excep- 
tionally well fed, the hump will have gone, or nearly so. Then he 
must be rested and fed up till the hump returns. The Baloochi 
baggage camel is a curious beast, and of a hardier stamp than the 
more delicate trotting camel. When kneeling down to be loaded 
he gurgles, and bubbles, and splutters, and makes all sorts of 
objectionable noises in protest, and unless carefully watched, will 
generally seize the exact moment when everything is piled on 
him, but unsecured, to rise with a snort to his feet, thereby 
upsetting everything, and breaking anything that does not 
happen to be made of cast-iron.” 

Yet this same camel is a useful beast, and Lord Ronaldshay 
could not have travelled from India to Persia through the 
deserts by Beloochistan without his aid. 

Though Lord Ronaldshay is no Russophobe, he has much 
to say of Russian intrigue and Russian enterprise in the 
political portion of his book. Yet the difficulties which he 
raises are solved by the railway which, he tells us, Lord 
Curzon will construct from Quetta to Nushki, and from 
Nushki to Sistan. But this project is still in the future, and 
therefore belongs rather to journalism than to history. At 
the same time, the rivalry which exists between England and 
Russia on the Persian frontier cannot be overlooked, and 
though no doubt there is room for the trade of both countries, 
the pages which Lord Ronaldshay devotes to Russian policy 
are worth a careful study. In conclusion, we confidently 
recommend to our readers a book which is at once scholarly 


and picturesque. 





THE WALKING PARSON.* 
THE man who walks is already becoming an object of 
half-contemptuous wonder and of secret admiration. Mr. 
Cooper walked to Rome before bicycles had come into uni- 
versal use. He was surprised at the amount of interest that 
was taken in his walking feats, an interest more permanent, 
more really respectful, than that taken, be it said, in a bicycle 





_* The Tramps of “ The Walkin q Parson.” By the Rev. A. N. Cooper, London: 
Walter Scott Publishing Company. [6s. 
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ride, or a great horse ride, or perhaps even in a swim across 
the Channel. Mr. Cooper holds no brief for walkers, though 
he has always enjoyed the best of health from the pre- 
clerical days when he walked regularly to an office. But 
he speaks with the calm assurance of a man who knows that 
most men, whatever their means or mode of travel, will admit 
that some of their happiest days have been spent walking. 
You can talk while you walk and you can think, and you can 
walk without an object in beautiful surroundings. No sport, 
pastime, or other mode of travelling allows equal distraction 
of mind. 

The abundant cheerfulness that pervades the book is proof 
of the pleasure Mr. Cooper derived from his long walks. He 
had the sympathy of all, he saw the life of the road, and he 
could talk to all on terms of good-comradeship. For deep 
down, as we have said, in the heart of every man is the con- 
viction that he can trust to his own legs when all else fails, 
that the natural carriage of the body is an upright one and 
not on “all fours,’ and that it is not natural to be whirled 
through space in the costume of a pearl-diver or an Arctic 
explorer, leaving the trail as of a comet behind him,—a trail, 
alas! only too palpable, which even the sun, and much less the 
stars, cannot shine through. 

Mr. Cooper has no gveat secret to disclose for the benefit of 
walkers. He has always been a walker, and has, we may pre- 
sume, a healthy, strong constitution. Hence he never ailed. 
He carefully disclaims any unusial powers, and denies that 
he could ever walk six miles an hour. Such walking as he 
has done may be done by a strong, healthy man, and is done 
by some rural postmen. The statement of the Primate that 
he could walk fifty miles a day when young he puts on one 
side with a smile. He regards thirty miles a day as the 
limit for the ordinary individual. If he walked more some 
days, he had to walk less on others. Forty-two miles he 
declares to have been far too much for him, and he suffered after- 
wards from inflamed feet. His last day’s walk from Civita 
Vecchia was not thirty miles, and starting at five he reached 
Rome at noon. He had allowed himself five weeks, resting on 
the Sundays, to do what he roughly estimated at nine hundred 
miles, and £30 to give him 1Us. a day for expenses and the 
fare home again. This proved more than enongh. At 
Markolsheim his bill for supper, bed, and breakfast was 
Is. 6d., and at a Belgian inn he dined and drank a bottle 
of champzugne for 4s. 84. His average for two meals and a 
bed in Germany worked out at a little more than 4s., in 
England it was between 7s. and 8s. An English breakfast 
was the best of all breakfasts, but the German supper was 
superior to ours. 

Mr. Cooper groans at the rapacity of the Swiss and the 
meanness of their fare, and compares Swiss bills to Scotch. 
We fancy he found Ivish fare more nearly starvation than any 
other. Mountaineers all the world over live on poor fare, and 
yet support a considerable amount of physical and mental 
vigour. But this enforced abstemiousness does not make 
genial men, and, coupled with stern or monotonous scenery, 
develops all man’s latent savagery. The civilised races show 
every variety of temperament according to their climate. We 
may put the South Sea Islander atone pole and the Touareg 
at the other. The Eskimo lives in a hard climate. but it is 
variable, and he is an amiable creature; whereas the Touareg 
lives under « sky of brass all the year round, is forced by cir- 
cumstances to he abstemious, and is accordingly the greatest 
brute under the sun. His neighbours call him the “abandoned 
of God”! 

Mr. Cooper fared on what was going, and did not practice 
the austere rules of Gilbert of Sempringham, though the saint 
doubtless ate move on his political pilgrimages than at home, 
where he cast the greater portion of his food into a bow! for 

the poor. Neither did the saint make his journey in five 
weeks. On the other hand, we might remind Mr. Cooper that 
he has still two journeys to make to Rome. Gilbert, like the 
Barclays of Ury, was of unusual strength, else he had not 
lived through the whole of the twelfth century. Captain 
Barclay may be considered the greatest walker who ever lived ; 
his seventy-two miles between breakfast and dinner, his 
hundred miles in nineteen hours, and the still more famous 
teat of endurance, shooting and walking for three days and 
two nights without sleep, prove this. The first Barclay of 


Barclay’s own father waiked to London, five hundred and ¢ 
miles, in ten days. ‘The Walking Parson” did not atte a 
to emulate this; he walked from Filey to London inside 
week. The walk to Rome was a more serious perform ™ 
yet even that comes within the range of practical He 
He went into no training, and he cannot honestly turn “a 
scales for or against total abstinence. The fact ig a os 
walker can do without the stimulus of alvohol, Vanek a 
occasional use must be of value. The country parson a the 
most regular walker of any man, barring the postman, with 
leaning to moderation which enables bim to outlive other 
men. Open air alone would not give him his tenacity of life. 
the secret, a very open one, is the true temperance and 
moderation of his life and the steady exercise, 

Mr. Cooper likes a good road and company, but though his 
roads were mostly good, he rarely had company. A certain 
firmness of road is necessary, but it must not be too hard. 4 
walker avoids the pavement or the footpath as he would 
poison. An “ old timer” told us that he had walked thirty miles 
a day in the Fall on the old Cariboo Trail of the Frazer River 
with a pack on his back, and enjoyed it. A good bush trail, 
too, has an elasticity most congenial to some walkers; and a 
man might enjoy walking along the great highway of India, 
with its brilliant panorama of peoples and places. But the 
finest country in the world to walk in is England, though the 
lighter air of Switzerland increases the ability of the poor 
waiker. In England you can walk withort an object, ang 
even Mr. Cooper likes an object. There are men who cannot 
walk without resting on every stile, though if you put a golf- 
club or a gun in their hands they do not know the meaning 
of fatigue. 

Now the real value of Mr. Cooper's remarks are due to their 
common-sense. He is not a Barclay or an O'Leary, but a 
strong, healthy man who starts for a long walk after an Easter 
vestry meeting. He tells us just those items that would strike 
a2 man walking,—the roads, the condition of his feet, and the 
accommodation at the inns. His remarks on his Continental 
travels are equally to the point,—the good fare at German 
inns, the niggardly entertainment in Switzerland, and the 
occasional impressious he retains of walks. He selects for 
special mention his longest day and his last day—we have 
already referred to these—and his most beautiful day’s walk, 
from Altdorf to the Alps. Naturally he would not describe 
any of these, least of all the last, in detail. He seems to 
have met with universal politeness and much admiration. 
The Belgian officials clapped lim as he crossed the frontier. 
Even the Italian Customs officers, who levied duty on our 
grandmothers’ two cakes of soap because so large a quantity 
musé be for commercial purposes, forbore to examine his un- 
pretending knapsack. The pilgrim of old was a somewhat 
riotous character, but this modern traveller appealed to the 
imagination, and was, withal, harmless. Moreover, to the 
Belgian, the German, and the Italian the spectacle of a man 
walking to Rome savoured of the hevoie. 

But Mr. Cooper has no exalted idea of his walking feats 
When he had made but a few miles’ progress on his journey to 
Rome, a Yorkshire labourer inquired of him if he was the 
gentleman who walked to London. Mr. Cooper satisfied the 
man that he was that person, whereupon the man said:— 
“Well, I walked the other way,—from London here, or, 
rather, to Speeton. What’s more, I did it on half-a-crown.” 
This man had walked a hundred and eighty miles on sixpenny- 
worth of bread-and-cheese a day, a cup of tea, and a little 
chewing tobacco, and he had stepped straight off a ship to do 
this. But then he was a Yorkshireman. 

There ure one or two good stories in the book. Once a 
waiter came to him in some perplexity with a note from a cun- 
sequential K.C.B., who had signed his decoration in full. 
“But where,” said the puzzled waiter, “does he want his 
bath?” It seems incredible that an English officer could 
have been so childish; but “The Walking Parson ” Jearnt, 
among many things, the depth of human folly. One story 
he tells against himself. On one occasion when he washed 
his socks he could think of no better means of drying them 
than lying on them in bed. As the dye was not fast the 
result may be imagined. We would fain regard him as @ 
peripatetic philosopher, but he disclaims any such title, and 
says the slightest discomfort blinded him to beautiful scenery. 





Ury wielded a sword most men were content to let alone, and 


If we are to follow in Mr. Cooper’s footsteps, our sevel- 
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boots must be easy—Mr. Cooper wore shoes—also our 
kers and stockings, and we must be careful to avoid 
meal in the middle of a walk. For the rest, a cheer- 
peed r, patience, good-fellowship—the being all things to 
’ yea a worthy object are the requisites. It is the 
a 
eg fdg live longer for the rest and the timely 
ring en on his mental wear and tear by walking, not to 
in to his parish church or his neighbour's house. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT.* 

rance of a new history of ancient Egypt in eight 
small volumes, whilst Professor Petrie’s corresponding work is 
still in progress—lacking the long-expected third volume—is 
a sure sign that this most interesting subject has taken hold 
of a wide range of students outside the narrow circle of 
specialists. Both histories aim at the presentation of the 
main facts deduced from the monumental and other records 
in such a manner that they may be useful to the educated 
student; that is, to the man who is more or less familiar with 
the outline of ancient history and is prepared to use his 
brains in mastering the latest results of research. Neither 
Professor Petrie nor Mr. Budge appeals to the “general 
reader,” inasmuch as neither possesses the art of presenting 
the facts of antiquity in an artistic manner, or attempts to 
win popularity by the least straining of documentary evidence 
in the direction of dramatic or picturesque effect. Both set 
before themselves the task of marshalling the clear deductions 
of this documentary evidence in a plain and matter-of-fact 
narrative. The result in both cases is dry reading, but there 
are degrees in dryness. Protessor Petrie’s first and second 
yolumes, however valuable for reference as a summary of 
facts, are frankly unreadable as a whole; Mr. Budge’s 
history, commonplace and often slovenly in composition, and 
curiously inattentive to the art of grouping and emphasising 
details, is nevertheless interesting. He hammers out his 
material with the steady monotony of a blacksmith’s sledge, 
instead of manipulating it with the skill of the jeweller; but 
the effect of this plodding uncompromising labour is impressive. 
Detail follows detail, undistinguished and insalient, but each has 
the mark of verified accuracy, and whilst we are never indulged 
with those intimate perspectives into the real essence of ancient 
life and thought which only the creative imagination of the 
historical artist can give, we are furnished with a mass of 
solid facts, obviously real and extraordinarily varied, in which, 
if we have eyes to see, we can picture for ourselves the life 
and society of which the writer only states the conditions. 
Mr. Budge provides ample and accurate materials for a history 
of Egypt, if he does not realise all the functions of an his- 
torian; and, using the term in the ordinary sense, without 
reference to literary or artistic excellence, his new work is the 
best history of ancient Egypt that has so far appeared in 
English. 

Three qualities of considerable merit in such an under- 
taking Mr. Budge unquestionably possesses: industry, 
common-sense, and thorough bibliographical equipment. His 
laboriousness has long been beyond cavil, but these eight 
volumes, crammed with details involving innumerable refer- 
ences and verifications, are fresh evidence of his zeal. His 
common-sense, we were going to say, amounts almost 
to Philistinism, but it were perhaps equally true to call 
it an ideal of cautious sanity. In Professor Petrie one 
has to deal with a man of genius, and one is never sure on 
what wild-goose chase he may be leading us, or whether 
his truly marvellous intuitions may not finally resolve them- 
selves into mares’ nests. He is far more often right than 
wrong in his brilliant guesses, but that he does guess can 
hardly be disputed; it is the privilege of genius. Now, Mr. 
Budge may be safely trusted never to risk his reputation on an 
hypothesis, whatever he may doin editing a text. He is prudent 
and cautious in the highest degree, and in a work such as 
this—a summary of an immense body of ascertained facts— 
caution is a cardinal virtue. The manner in which he treats 
Winckler’s supposed Arabian “ Musri” and Glaser’s “ gvound- 
less assumptions” in respect to the age of the inscriptions be- 
longing to an “hypothetical Minaean Empire,” “ which probably 
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"A History of Egypt from the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of 
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ay that one has no time to walk nowadays. | 





never existed,” is an example of Lis mental attitude, and he is, 
we think, not too severe upon that great Hebrew scholar, Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, for his uncritical adoption of Winckler’s 
theories in the new Encyclopaedia Biblica, on which the 
Spectator has already expressed no uncertain opinion. 


“Much,” says Mr. Budge, “has been done in clearing away 
many of the difficulties and obscurities of the Massoretic text of 
the Old Testament by advanced critics Hike Professor Cheyne 
himself, but the value of textual criticism also has its limits, and 
it is self-evident that its usefulness ceases when it casts to the 
winds all considerations of historical and geographical proba- 
bilities, and suspects the existence of universal corruption in the 
Hebrew text. Dr. Winckler’s wild theories have already brought 
discredit upon Assyriology, a fact which is to be deplored, and 
their adoption and promulgation by Professor Cheyne cannot but 
increase the number of those who already view with distrust the 
really good work which has been done by the ablest of the ‘higher 


| critics,’ and who doubt the genuine progress they have made. 
The effect upon the lay mind of wild theories thus put forward by 


irresponsible critics is not hard to foresee, and it is certain that 
they will not tend to advance the true interests either of Assyri- 
ology or of the ‘higher criticism’ of the Old Testament.” 

On the other hand, when theories are supported by sound 
evidence, Mr. Budge fearlessly adopts them. For instance, he 
accepts M. Naville’s view as to the route of the Exodus by way 
of Lake Timsah, as well as his identification of Pithom; and, 
rather to our surprise we confess, he even falls in with Sir 
Norman Lockyer’s theory of the reconstruction of Egyptian 
temples, as indicated by their orientation, though he must be 
aware that the observations of this distinguished astronomer 
left room for much verification. The theory is merely referred 
to in these volumes, no doubt because the author felt that it 
is still undeveloped. When Dr. Mabier fixes the date of the 
Exodus by a solar eclipse from Talmudic data, Mr. Budge 
becomes critical; and probably he would not agree to all the 
hypotheses advanced in that brilliant and fascinating book, 
The Dawn of Astronomy. An example of his sweeping con- 
demnation of fanciful views is seen in the following obiter 
dictum :—* The hieroglyphic inscriptions of the race to which 
the Kheta belonged, which have been called ‘ Hittite,’ and 
which are declared to have been ‘ read’ and ‘ translated,’ have 
not as yet been deciphered, and all deductions based upon 
such ‘readings’ and ‘translations’ are worthless for 
archaeological purposes.” Poor Colonel Conder! and—with 
an impassable difference—poor Professor Sayce, who is 
practically ignored in the present work, though his attitude 
towards the higher criticism should command the writer's 
sympathy. 

Though Mr. Budge is not afraid now and again to take up 
arms against German scholars, like Winckler, Glaser, Miller, 
asa rule he is strongly under their influence. As we have 
said, his bibliographical equipment is a remarkable feature of 
his work. He has the latest discoveries, corrections, and 
results of all the Egyptologists of Europe at his finger-tips, 
and it is a worthy quality that he is frequently ready to defer 
his judgment to that of a greater authority. He is particularly 
deferential to that encyclopaedic Egyptologist, the late Hein- 
rich Brugsch, and he uses Wiedemann constantly, whilst fully 
alive to the valuable work of the French Mission Archéologique. 
Indeed, a special value of this history consists in the presenta- 
tion of the divergent conclusions of the leading scholars of 
Europe on difficult points, and in the ample references to 
their works. Mr. Budge usually prefers to cite an undoubted 
European authority, rather than give his zpse diwit, though 
here and there, as we have seen, he runs a-tilt against an 
extravagant theory in all the heat of battle. 


We have read all the eight volumes with interest, but from 
the nature of the case the interest diminishes. The later 
history of Egypt cannot compare in mystery or wonder with 
the earlier, and Mr. Budge is no specialist on the Ptolemaic 
period, where he has been anticipated by Strack and Mahaffy. 
Such an entangled sentence (unhappily far from unique) as 
“Ptolemy II. first married Arsinoé, in Egyptian...... 
Arsenat, the daughter of Lysimachus, King of Thrace, who 
had married the sister of Ptolemy II., also called Arsinoé. 
this lady was banished to Upper Egypt on a charge of con- 
spiracy, and then Ptolemy II, her hushand Lysimachus 
having in the meantime died, married his own sister 
Arsinoé,’—seems to indicate hasty writing. The first volume, 
dealing with the Neolithic and Archaic periods, is of the 
greatest interest of all, for it contains a complete and orderly 








account of the series of extraordinary discoveries made in the 
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past few years by de Morgan, Amélineau, and Petrie, which 
carry our knowledge of ancient Egypt far beyond the dynastic 
period, and show us the early indigenous, if not aboriginal, in- 
habitants of the Nile Valley before the invasion of the dynastic 
conquerors; and also reveal the existence of many Kings who 
reigned before Mena, the first King of the traditional list. 
Mr. Budge adduces a good deal of valuable evidence on the 
Neolithic period, but is cautious as to committing himself to 
the evidence of a Palaeolithic age in Egypt, though he appears 
to think Sir John Evans’s dictum sufficiently authoritative. 
He traverses some of Professor Petrie’s views as to the 
“New Race,” which is now generally admitted not to have 
been “ Libyan,” as its discoverer first classed it. “The earlier 
predynastic Egyptians sprang from one of the indigenous 
non-Negroid races of north-east Africa, whilst the Egyptians 
of history were a people whose parents on the one 
side were originally of African, and on the other side of 
Asiatic origin.” On this early period Mr. Budge’s history is 
the latest and most complete anthority, and many who would 
not care to read the later annals will find this first volume of 
surpassing fascination. From first to last, however, the 
history has the living reality of a work written at first hand by a 
scholar who spends his life face to face with the monuments of 
the people whose development and decay he traces in minute 
and authentic detail. 





NOVELS. 


LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS.* 

THERE are so many rich people, titled people, fashionable 

people, among the dramatis personae of Mrs. Craigie’s new 

story that a superficial reader might easily be tempted to 

class Love and the Soul Hunters in the category of the 

modern novel of “smart” society, against the tyranny of which 

we have had occasion more than once to protest in the last 
year. To do so, however, is entirely to misapyrehend the 
significance of the book. For here, at any rate, is no vulgar 
and obsequious insistence on the luxury of modern life, 
mo auctioneer’s chronicle of sumptuous upholstery and expen- 
sive viands, no complaisant glorification of the entertainments 
and amusements of the modern millionaire, no lukewarm repro- 
bation of the laxity of titled wantons. The upholstery and jewels 
and luxury are there, but they are not wearisomely insisted 
on; they are treated as accessories inevitable to the milieu, 
but still as accessories. For Mrs. Craigie’s aim isto show us her 
rich and well-born and ‘“‘ smart” people, not merely eating and 
drinking and gambling, but, thinking, planning, scheming, and 
suffering. She does not blink the materialism of high life and 
high finance, but she is careful, with a scrupulousness not too 
common in novelists, to rev eal the intellectual, the emotional, 
the human, side of persons who are professionally not always 
actuated by disinterested or benevolent motives. Herein we 
are constantly reminded of Disraeli’s novels, where, though the 
gorgeous upholstery was far more prominent, underneath all 


stupid forget themselves at times and dey 
expression or an amount of intelligence out : 
their antecedents; but much may be ioe with 
who combines distinction of style with wit, and ML, ¥ Writer 
possesses both. *S. Craigi 


On the surface Love and the Soul Hy : 
to the school of mock-Royal romance, io ea ne 
assigned to the son of an ex-King of an ri being 
kingdom, But the theme works out on lines which” 
neither Daudet’s Rots en Eyxil nor Mr. Anthony Hone’ 
eursions into Ruritania. Prince Paul is a charmeup ae 
romantic, accomplished, and susceptible, quite senenaiath 
his exile so long as he can indulge his artistic tastes ‘ m at 
with pretty women. In Clementine Gloucester, the Pret 
of a well-born but invertebrate English gentleman he ts 4 
for the first time a girl who appeals to his higher nature we 
the love interest of the novel resolves itself into one Ha 
variation on the theme jovormyy tpws didaeoxes, Prince Pan! ne 
eminently a complex personality. To begin with, he is eee 
influenced by the feudal traditions which cause him to ma 
it as a great compliment that he should propose to Clementine 
a morganatic alliance on the clear understanding that itmay,and 
probably will, be supplemented in his case by an official anion, 
On the other hand, his adaptable and accommodating nature 
renders him all too ready to come to terms with a ring of 
cosmopolitan financiers and exploit his expectations at the sacri. 
fice of his patriotism. And the situation is further complicated 
by the hold which his secretary, Dr. Felshammer, secures on 
Clementine by rescuing her father from the consequences of 
his folly. The incidents of the plot give the story the 
character of a tragi-comedy. It trembles on the verge of 
farce in the scenes in which Clementine’s semi-imbecile father, 
her mother the ex-dancer (of whose existence she is unaware), 
and the American millionaire are engaged. It is strenuously 
romantic in the passages between Clementine and the sinister 
but infatuated secretary. But although one cannot admit a 
continuous correspondence with the facts of life—for one thing, 
Mrs. Craigie carries her disregard for the law of heredity 
rather too far—the sustained vivacity of the dialogue, the 
brilliancy of the commentary, and what we have called the 
fantastic optimism of the moral combine to render the book 
a most exhilarating entertainment. 
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Nebo the Nailer. ByS. Baring-Gould. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)~ 
Mr. Baring-Gould, seeking, after his habit, fresh woods and pas- 
tures new, finds his way into the land of nail-making. He is too 
fond of settling grave economical questions by his obiter dicta, 
and he is not free from the fault here. On the other hand, he 
does good service to the cause of common-sense by his exhibiting 
in a practical shape the difficulties of Socialism. Nebo is a quite 
admirable person, with his enthusiasms and aspirations, and he 
and his doings are described with a sympathy which does not, 
however, blunt the keenness of the novelist’s observation. The 


their trappings and finery the characters were primarily intelli- | 2a gentleman, Fred Folly, is a good study; moral con- 


gences, not mere costume-plates. That, then, is the notable 
and vital difference between Mrs. Craigie and the scribes who 
worship at the shrine of “smartness.” She deals, it is true, 
mainly, if not entirely, with highly placed persons, but she is 
chiefly interested in them in so far as they reveal qualities 
which cannot be taken for granted, or as in keeping with their 
antecedents, or with the traditional view of their position,— 
qualities, furthermore, which are almost invariably higher than 
might be looked for. Thus the book is full of surprises—and 
surprise is of the vital essence of recreation—as well as of a 
sort of fantastic optimism, which is at any rate quite as defen- 
sible as the fantastic pessimism of other writers. She shows 
us a modern Machiavelli utterly subjugated by his infatuation 
for a girl who is as good as she is beautiful; a Prince steeped 
in feudal traditions, but capable of being deeply interested 
in petroleum; an apparent adventuress of dubious parentage 
and strange associates, still young and bewitching, but with 
her heart buried in a lunatic asylum with an incurable 

religious maniac; an amazing American ex-dancer, who 
after ruthlessly cutting herself free of all domestic ties, 

displays a positively chivalrous consideration for her daughter 
and husband. The characters, like those in Sheridan’s plays, 
are nearly all too clever in speech; even those who are labelled 





* Love and the Soul Hunters. By John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). 


versions have seldom a convincing look in fiction, but his case is 
an exception. The story, as a whole, is distinctly good; still, we 
cannot but think that it would have been improved if there had 
been some little attempt at shading in the study of Adonijah 
Sanct. Surely even Fred Folly should not have been allowed to 
ask Cui bono? when he meant: to ask what was the use of. a 
proposed plan. 

The Wayfarers. By J.C. Snaith. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
—This story is constructed on strictly conventional lines; not 
that the doings recorded in it are at all conventional—they are 
very much the opposite—but that we recognise the reckless young 
nobleman, the wilful young woman, the angry father, the highway- 
man, the Bow Street runner, the rustics of various degrees, the inn- 
keeper, and all the posse comitatus of characters as quite familiar 
figures. We cannot say that the story interests us; it seems 
remote from any life that we have scen, or read of outside fiction, 
or are even able to conceive. Yet there is plenty of adventure; 
there is a perpetual movement of lively action, and a plot not un- 
skilfully constructed. 


The Colonials. Written by Allen French. (Grant Richards. 


6s.)—This is an excellent story. In Book I. the scene is laid in the 
backwoods, and we are introduced to the hero, the heroine, and 
the villain—and a most splendidly sinister figure he is—of the 
tale. Then we are transported to Boston, the time being the 
famous “Tea-party.” Our author’s sympathies are strongly with 
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But he knows the history 


the Whigs,—and who can blame him? 
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i realises; and helps us to realise, each 
cf the times eed contrives to give us as vivid a pictureas 
sotable actor seen of the early days of the War of Independence. 
a — ¢ The Colonials we have no adverse criticism ; nor 
For this part © to find with the way in which Mr. French works 
ave kine ree fortunes.of the actors in the drama. Only we 
am +h ther Alice could possibly have failed to recognise 
ol ae are situations which cannot be forgotten, every 
So! , 


ce of which must be indelibly burnt into the memory. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


E OF THE “ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
THE NEW VOLUN VTANNICA.” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. XXIX., “ Giarus—J utland” 
of the Supplement). (A. and C. Black, and Times Office. )— 
(V. the specially important articles in this volume are those 
pred ive the latest information, historical, statistical, &c., about 
prion coming within the alphabetical limits. Among 
these are Greece, Holland, Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy, and 
Japan, each name suggesting most interesting topics. To take the 
two with which we are most concerned, “ India has been treated 
by Mr. J. 8. Cotton (Geography and Statistics), Ge Anskined 
Colvin (History), and Sir A. C. Lyall (Native States) ; “Ireland, 
by Mr. W. Haldane Porter (Geography and Statistics) and Mr. R. 
Bagwell (History), while the “Church of Treland has been en- 
trusted to Dr. J. H. Bernard. Both countries present problems 
as dificult as any that have ever tried the intelligence and 
patience of Governments; in both there is at least some 
progress in the solution of these problems to be recorded, 
The efforts of the Indian Government to grapple with famine 
are a specially important subject. They are limited by the want of 
means. Taxation can hardly be increased, and the calamity itself 
diminishes revenue while it increases expenditure ; yet much has 
been done by irrigation to prevent, and still more by railways to 
nitigate, the evil. Is there any one who believes that Russia, 
which cannot keep its own peasantry alive, would be more success- 
ful than we have been? “To live under British administration, 
when at its best, is itself a liberal education,” writes Sir A. Colvin, 
And yet there are those who would recall the rule of the Great 
Mogul! In Ireland it is always a relief to pass from a rhetoric 
which is meant to do anything rather than enlighten to the dis- 
passionate eloquence of statistics. Here is a significant set of 
figures. In 1881, of persons committed for trial, 46 per cent. were 
acquitted ; in 1900 not quite 20 per cent. Even this is a large pro- 
portion, The number of perjured jurors should be added to the 
number of convicts. In agriculture we see an ircrease in almost 
all kinds of stock, most marked in the case of sheep (25 per cent.) 
and poultry (30 per cent.) The production of butter has risen 
from 121,309 ewt. in 1891 to 401,690 cwt. in 1901. Railway receipts 
have increased from £2,601,477 in 1881 to £3,733,626in 1900. Itis 
not within Mr. Bagwell’s province to discuss the financial relations 
of Ireland to the United Kingdom, but he indicates his opinion 
not obscurely. It is true that the revenue raised in Ireland in 
1900 was £11,117,500, an amount that appears disproportionate to 
its wealth; but of this sum £5,935,902 came from the excise of 
beer and spirits, which is really paid to a large extent by con- 
sumers elsewhere, the quantity of whisky exported in 1900 being 
more than two-thirds of the whole production (in beer the propor- 
tion of exports is still greater). ‘To complain of such taxation is 
as unreasonable as it would be for a stockbroker in large business 
to lament over the amount he paid for stamps. Turning to an 
English industry just now attracting attention, we have an 
interesting article on “Hops.” It appears that the average yield 
for the last sixteen years has been 8'40cwt. As the cost of produc- 
tion is not less than £36 per acre, and the price is often below £5 
per hundredweight, it follows that the margin of profit is very small. 
It looks as if hop-growing were about as perilous a business as 
playing roulette against the bank. The “Grain Trade of 
the World,” by Mr. G. J. E. Broomhall, may be commended as a 
most instructive article, but we cannot attempt to analyse 
its huge mass of figures. Sir W. Crookes’s “Wheat Problem” 
disquieted some readers, who may be reassured by Mr. Broom- 
hall. If the wheat production of the world were raised to 
the English standard, the supply would be trebled. At 
Present it is very low in vast regions, only 12°29 bushels per acre, 
¢g., in the United States, and even sinking to less than half that 
in Indiana (Connecticut shows the best average—20 bushels—but 
then it has but three hundred and thirty acres under wheat). In 
scientific subjects we have articles on “Hypnotism,” in which Dr. 
Shadwell writes that though facts have been established, “no 
substantial advance has been made in the explanation of their 





nature or their application to medical practice” ; and “Hygiene,” 
by Colonel J. Lane Notter, M.D., a region in which more sub- 
stantial progress may be claimed. In the province of art Mr. 
Laurence Housman deals with “IMustration,” Mr. E. F. Strange 
taking the technical side, a region in which a very remarkable 
amount of change has to be recorded. Several important 
biographies are included in the volume. Dr. Garnett writes of 
“Earl Grey,” Mr. Andrew Lang of “Edmund Gurney ”—“ never 
was there a more disinterested ‘student”—Mr. J. T. Morse, jun., of 
“Oliver Wendeli Holmes,” Mr. Swinburne of “ Victor Hugo”— 
not every one will subscribe to the dictum that “he was one of 
the very greatest among poets and among men”—and Professor 
Lewis Campbeli of “ Benjamin Jowett.” This is a sympathetic 
article, but we cannot acquiesce in the statement that the “ out- 
burst of fanaticism” caused by the’ publication of “Essays and 
Reviews” was “strange.” It ‘resembled what had happened 
before times without number. “Ii it seems “strange,” it is 
because we have moved so rapidly ‘since 1860. 








BETWEEN OURSELVES. 

Between Ourselves. By Max ©’Rell. (Chatto and Windus, 
3s. 6d.)—It is always interesting to hear what people say of us, 
and advice is generally entertaining when it has not to be followed. 
In spite of frequent “glimpses of the obvious,” the book before 
us is lively and amusing. Many of the customs in France which 
are held up to admiration might be followed with advantage in 
England,—such as the family councils held when the head or the 
heir manifests a disposition to ruin himself and his belongings. 
He is then given a certain income, while the capital is kept intact. 
“Max O’Rell” praises the content and thrift of his country people ; 
but a nation can hardly be called contented if given to revolu- 
tion, and impatient of all government. “We are too logical,” 
Tocqueville said, “and cannot endure any institution in which 
a blemish may be found”; and whatof the lavish expendi- 
ture of the higher classes during the Second Empire, and the 
sums still spent on dress, flowers, and entertainments? The 
old pleasures of conversation and mtimacy seem gone for ever. 
We English must not say too much on this subject, for we are 
following in the same lines; the result is to make wealth supreme. 
Our author proclaims himself'a champion of women ; but he must 
have been unfortunate, for his idea of them is the old-fashioned 
one of long ago. He describes them as jealous, given to outbursts 
of rage, envious, ready to tear another woman to pieces if she has 
a better gown than they have taste to devise or money to pay for, 
or a prettier face than Providence has bestowed on themselves. 
We wish he had not misquoted the famous epigram of Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis. What the philosopher said (for the present 
writer heard him) was: “ Life would be tolerable if it were not for 
its amusements.” Also it was Pope, not Balzac, who wrote : “Every 
woman is at heart a rake.” But of course every witty as well as 
every good thing must come from France! 








FRAGMENTS OF MEMORY AND FANCY. 

Fragments of Memory and Fancy. By Baroness Césterreicher. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The writer of this book must have 
derived much consolation in her path through life, which, like 
that of us all, was not:always in’ sunshine, from her appreciation 
of Nature and art, and her taste-for drawing and verse-making. 
In her youthful days she travelled over a great part of Europe in 
the leisurely fashion of years ago, which enabled travellers to see 
something of the country and people, instead of rushing through 
it “whirr, whirr all by wheels, whizz, whizz all by steam,” as the 
Pasha says in “Eothen.” She visited the Riviera before it became 
vulgarised, and her first impression of Rome was driving at mid- 
night through the Porta del Popoto, instead of being turned. 
out at the railway station. Germany and Switzerland were 
familiar to her, but her most enticing description is that of 
Abbazia in Carinthia, where, besides many charms, mosquitoes 
are unknown, and the windows may be left open all night without 
fear of fever. The sketches and poems which adorn the volume 
are all original, the work of the author. 








THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM WITHIN. 

The Catholic Church from Within. With Preface by the Cardina} 
Archbishop of Westminster. (Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d.)—Many 
who are not Roman Catholics, and have no intention of becoming 
Roman Catholics, feel an imterest in the services and religious 
practices of the great Communion which has done so much, for 
good and evil, to fashion the life and thought of Europe. This 
work, written, as Cardinal Vaughan informs us, by a “lay hand,” 





gives much information about the Roman Catholic Church ina 
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pleasant and intelligible form. With a great deal that is here 
said about the servieos of the Church many Protestants will 
agree. Guizot, himself a rigid Protestant, said that the Roman 
Catholic Church was the greatest school of reverence in the world. 
The author’s defence of the dramatic character of the services 
of the Church is forcible; this element in the services of the 
Roman Catholic Church has always appealed strongly to people of 
imagination and of strong sympathy. The object of the Church, 
writes the author, is to bring the scenes in the life of our Blessed 
Lord so vividly before the minds of her children as to impress 
them with the belief that they are not merely spectators, but are 
themselves taking part in them. There is in this policy, at all 
events, a profound knowledge of human nature; but, it may be 
asked, if it is the object of the Church to create a vivid impression 
on the mind of the worshipper, is it wise to demand his presence 
so frequently as this writer does? “We should not be satisfied 
with one Mass; we should do our best to hear if possible more 
daily. With regard to Masses of obligation on Sundays and Feast 
Days, theologians in general agree that it is necessary to be 
present from the Credo to the last Gospel in order to fulfil this 
duty, and avoid mortal sin. We can also merit by uniting our 
intention to that of priests celebrating at different altars, 
although we can only personally assist at one Mass.” Must not 
such oft-repetition weaken the force of the most impressive 
service ? 








COWLEY’S VERSE. 

Poems Selected from the Writings of Mr. Abraham Cowley. (A. 
C. Curtis, Guildford. 5s. net.)—This is a pretty little volume, and 
does credit to the Press from which it issues. (We are glad to 
see the country-town Presses beginning again to bring out good 
work as they did in former times.) ‘The editor has selected 
between forty and fifty specimens of Cowley’s verse, not always 
printing them complete ; and it really is a littie pedantic to insist 
on keeping some pedantry or conceit—and these were Cowley’s 
weaknesses—when everything else pleases. Perhaps his transla- 
tions are his best work, at least to modern ears, for there he was 
governed by finer tastes than his own. Here is a specimen from 
the version of Horace, Epod. [1., the description of the country 
wife :— 

* Such as the ancient sun-burnt Sabins were 
Such as Apulia, frugal still, does bear, 
Who makes her children and her house her care, 
And joyfully the work of Life does share, 
Nor thinks herself too noble or too fine 
To pin the sheepfold or to milk the kine, 
Who waits at door against her husband come 
From rural duties, late, and wearied home, 
Where she receives him with a kind embrace, 
A cheerful fire and yet more cheerful face ; 


And fills the Bowl up to her homely Lord, 
And with domestic plenty loads the Board.” 


It is more a paraphrase than a translation, but it is good. 








THE SCOTCH-IRISH. 

The Scotch-lrish; ov, The Scotch in North Britain, North Ireland, 
and North America. By Charles A. Hanna. 2 vols. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 42s.)—It is much to be regretted that this 
book is so portentously large; for the subject is such an in- 
teresting one that it ought rot to have been overlaid with what 
Matthew Arnold termed “useless knowledge.” Mr. Hanna’s 
main object in presenting to the public these twelve hundred 
closely printed pages—which, by the way, include a goodly 
number of extracts—is to indicate the part played by adventurers 
of Scottish blood from Ulster in founding and developing the 
United States of America. His work might have been valuable 
as a corrective, for undoubtedly he is accurate in holding 
that the average American historian is misled to some extent by 
the designation “ New England,” and has been too prone to ignore 
the part played by Scotsmen and Irishmen, and in particular 
by Irishmen of Scottish blood. Mr. Hanna, on the other hand, 
zoes too far in the opposite direction. He wearies one out with 
his Caledonian enthusiasm, which induces him to give Burns 
the place next to Shakespeare in English literature, and to tell 
his readers that “Walter Scott, James Boswell, Lord Byron, 
Robert L. Stevenson, Edgar Allan Poe, James M. Barrie, Thomas 
Carlyle, Washington Irving, Hall Caine, Robert Barr, John M. 
Watson, S. R. Crockett, David Christie Murray, and William 
Black are writers of Scottish blood who have been given a high 
place in English literature, and some of them classed as 
English.” He wearies one still more with his pages on pages 
of extracts from old authorities on the early history of Scotland, 
and with his long accounts of Irish families in Ulster. If only 
Mr. Hanna could be induced to get some one to cut his work 
down to a reasonable size,—one-third, that is to say, of its 
present dimensions! As things stand, it can be utilised only as 
a dictionary of information about Scotsmen in Scotland, Ireland, 
and America. 











‘THE WERK, 


(Under tits healing we notice such Books of the week as have: 
reserved for review in other forms.] . iad...) 


SOME BOOKS OF 








Memories of the Life of General F. T. Haig. 
(Marshall Brothers. 1s. 6d.)—Felix Thackeray Hai 
birth, went to Addiscombe, and passed thence int 
Engineers. Tis first employment in India wag j tediccis 
works on the Godavery River. Here also ‘aa Bi 
interest in the missionary cause, an interest which did not pe Pq 
bring about some substantia! results. But it was Actas to 
same region, it may be remembered, that attracted Bishop He 
French in his old age—that commanded his most active ~ 
pathies. And, indeed, any preacher of Christianity who — 
win a great success in Arabia, the stronghold, as it is, of Isla; ; 
would be a veritable Apostle, worthy to be ranked with Ulfilas . 
Boniface,—we are not quite sure whether the comparison se 
have been to General Haig’s liking. However that may be, h 
was a man of rare energy and devotion, and this Life of hin : 
well worth reading. “7 


By his’ Wit, 
$ was Trish by 
0 the Corps’ of 


Walking in the Light. Selected and Arranged for Every Da 
inthe Year by J.C. Wright. (‘I. Nelson and Sons. 1s, 64 - 
We should have liked to see a little more variety in the selection 
Surely, with all the literature of Christianity for more than 
eighteen centuries to draw upon, it was not necessary to take not 
far from half of these readings from Bishop Phillips Brooks, He 
was a great preacher, but not so transcendently great that 
Augustine, Anselm, Bernard, Tauler, Thomas 4 Kempis, Jeremy 
Taylor, Wilson (of Sodor and Man), should have been excluded, 


With Napoleon at St. Helena. Transtated from the French of 
Paul Frémeaux by Edith M. Stokoe. (John Lane. 5s.)—We do 
not intend to examine this book in detail; this would, we think, 
be an unprofitable task It 1s a narrative founded upon the 
journals of Dr, John Stokoe, a naval surgeon who was at St, 
Helena from 1817 to 1819. M. Frémeaux has not thought fit to 
give us Dr. Stokoe’s own words; he has told the story anew, 
Now there may have been good literary reasons for this; but itis 
quite fatal to the value of the book as testimony. Here is a 
witness, and we are asked to take the advocate’s account of the 
evidence which he gives. This wouid be inadmissible in any 
case; and, further, the advocate does not inspire us with 
confidence. On the title-page he quotes Napoleon’s words to Dr, 
Stokoe: “Ishould have lived to be eighty, if they had not brought 
me to this accursed island!” Now Napoleon did not know, and 
possibly Dr. Stokoe did not know, that he was suffering from 
cancer of the stomach; but M. F'rémeaux knows it, and he knows 
further, or ought to know, that St. Helena is not, as he declares it 
to be, “a pestilential island.” For many months thousands of 
Boer prisoners have lived there, and their health has been very 
good. A Frenchman has often so marvellous a capacity for 
shutting his eyes to what he does not see, an! is often so 
absolutely incapable of seeing anything beyond his own side of 
the case, that we can easily acquit M. Frémeaux of deliberate 
falsehood. But this one assertion makes his book absolutely 


valueless. 


A Treatise on the Birds of Gloucestershire. By W. L. Mellersh. 
(J. Bellows, Gloucester. 5s. net.)—It needs an expert to appre- 
ciate the work of which Mr. Mellersh gives an exposition in this 
volume. But the brief preface appeals to all. In this he deals 
with the matter of the destruction of rare birds. Again and again 
we read in the papers some paragraph to the effect that some bird 
that has not appeared in a certain locality for twenty years has 
been seen—and shot. Commonly this is done by a keeper. 
All occupiers or owners of land should strictly prohibit 
their servants from destroying rare birds. By degrees a better 
tone of feeling might be produced. As our author puts it, “ much 
might be done by stifling the demand, by changing an admiration 
of dead birds into one of living birds.” Another matter discussed 
is over-protection. If the indiscriminate protection of all wild 
birds goes on, it will produce a reaction. “ Locally some birds 
may become a plague, and locally their partial destruction may 
become necessary.” And there is the important question of 
“Nature Study.” Few people have a special gift of observing 
Nature, whether in the plant form or the animal, which marks the 
great naturalist ; but the habit might be cultivated in many with 

What a boon it would be if a copy of this work were 
every Gloucestershire village. 


great profit. 


accessible in 
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of “The Golden Treasury Series” is Essays of 
‘ pega and edited by L. E. Steele, M.A. (Mac- 
—_ nd Co. 2s. 6d. net). We quite appreciate the pietas 
— ps to speak, which has inspired the editor’s introduction. 
eco Steele had some admirable qualities; but it is, after 
= id, a fact that he wrote things in the Spectator which would 
: better away, and that there is some foundation for the story 
pong killed Sir Roger de Coverley because he was afraid 
of the liberties which Steele might take with his character. 


Villa Gardens. By W. 8. Rogers. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 
_This is likely to be a useful volume; it appeals to a large class, 
for villas are without number, and mostly have a bit of ground 
worth cultivating, while their occupiers are commonly in want of 
some hints and suggestions. With most, if not sll, of Mr. Rogers’s 

unsels we agree. We might suggest, however, that he should 
a definitely recommended the pear for planting. The pear is 
a handsome tree, with fine foliage, while the apple commonly, and 
the plum often, has a somewhat scrubby look. Ww hy not a 
standard peach instead of au almond? Its blossom is about as 


good, and it may bear fruit. 





We have received Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, No. 34 (Printed for the Society). 1t certainly contains 
much that is interesting, and probably new, to most English 
readers. There is a paper on “ Russian Art,” a long notice of 
Merejkoski’s “ Forerunner” (we controvert Miss H. H. Colvill’s 
statement that the “ English are among the worst linguists of 
Europe”; every educated Englishman can read French), and 
yarious other essays, notices, reviews, &c. 





Italian Life in Town and Country. By L. Villari. (G. Newnes. 
33, 6d. net.)}—Madame Villari gives in this highly interesting 
little volume abundant proof of powers of keen observation and 
vigorous expression. Both she exercises with kindliness, tact, 
and moderation. A critic here cannot pretend to question her 
conclusions; in any case he is inclined to accept them, because 
they seem intrinsically probable, and have every appearance of 
being reached by a process of careful and conscientious inquiry. 
An admirable specimen of cur author’s manner will be found in 
the chapter on Northern and Southern Italy. ‘The comparison 
instituted is very much to the advantage of the North, but the 
considerations urged on behalf of the South make a powerful plea 
for lenient judgment. It has not had fair play; its poverty has 
been aggravated by the union of Italy. On this same matter 
of unity Madame Villari is confident. The work will not be 
undone; there is no serious hostility to it; the adherents of 
the temporal power are not really a formidable party. Prob- 
ably the real danger lies in defects of government and ad. 
ministration, in the excess of taxation, and in the growing 
poverty. Then the basis of power is dangerously small. The 
proportion of voters to the population is but 7 per cent., and of 
these not much more than half vote. Some are indifferent ; rigid 
adherents of the Pope obey the command not to vote. 
Taxation is very heavy. ‘The lowest scale of Income - tax 
is 7 per cent., more than the rate which has turned many 
Conservatives into Radicals, if we are to believe the 
Standard and its correspondents; the highest is 20 per cent., 
and the standard of exemption is about 9s. a week, The gulf 
between rich and poor is at least as broad as here, and it is 
emphasised by juxtaposition. The richest and the poorest actually 
dwell under the same roof. Garrets and cellars shelter the desti- 
tute, while wealthy people live on the first floor. Appearances are 
cultivated to a strange extent. In some classes a carriage is de 
rigueur. Several families will club together for one, and each has 
its own doors, emblazoned with the family arms. This little volume 
is often as entertaining as it is instructive-——With this may be 
mentioned Through the Casentino, by Lina Eckenstein (J. M. Dent 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net). The Casentino is the upper valley of the Arno, a 
little out of the beaten track, and worth seeing, both for its own 
sake and for the associations which belong to it. The scenery is 
interesting, travel is not too full of hardship, and the country has 
been the home, or at least the temporary abode, of great men, 
as, eg., St. Francis and Dante. The region is entered by the 
town of Bibbiena. This place gave a title to one of the greatest 
ornaments of the Court of Leo X., Bernardo Duizio, a thorough 
son of the Renaissance, a man of great abilities, but as unlike a 
Christian priest as could be. Imagine a prince of the Church 
writing a comedy so gross that the not very squeamish taste of 
the next century pronounced it to be impossible, and the Pope 
attending the performance. This is a pleasantly written book; 
it does not disdain the humble function of being useful to the 
traveller, and it has been gracefully illustrated with fifteen 
drawings by Lucy du Bois-Raymond. It is also furnished with 
& map, 











Thoroughbreds and their Grass Land. By the Rev. E. Adrian 
Woodruffe-Peacock. (Goulding and Son, Louth. 2s.)—One of 
the main points in the author’s pamphlet is that land is easily 
over-stocked with horses. ‘I'he pasture becomes stale, and the 
animals suffer. Practically the conclusion is that in these small 
islands we cannot breed horses enough for the consumption of a 
world-wide Empire. We shall have to go elsewhere for our stock; 
only let us take care that we go in a sensible way. This is a 
useful bit of work, from the point of view both of the owner and 
of the country generally. 


The ABC of Swimming. By an Ex-Club Captain. (Henry J. 
Drane. 1s.)—This is a very handy little volume, giving directions 
plainly and briefly, with rules for dealing with the apparently 
drowned, all put together into a volume of very convenient size 
and weight. 





Pearson’s Humorous Reader and Reciter. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
23. Gd.)—This is a remarkably good selection. Of course the 
familiar pieces,  Bardell v. Pickwick,” “The Little Vulgar Boy,” 
“Bob Sawyer’s Party,” “The Jackdaw of Rheims,” &c., are here. 
But the compiler has gone far afield, and has found the way, we 
see, of overcoming copyright difficulties. Westcott (author of 
“David Harum”), Bret Harte, R. Barr, Jerome K. Jerome, Barry 
Pain, Burnand, Eden Phillpotts, W. S. Gilbert, W. W. Jacobs, have 
been put under contribution. We are glad, also, to see humourists 
who are somewhat out of fashion, James and Horace Smith and 
Samuel Lover, for instance. There is an admirable sketch of 
Lover’s, “ Father Phil,” which has just the touch of the serious at 
the end which makes humour more effective. 





New Epirions.—The Highlanders of Scotland. By the late 
William F. Skene, LL.D. Edited, with Excursus and Notes, by 
Alexander MacBain, LL.D. (A%neas Mackay, Stirling. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Dr. Skene published this book in his youth (in 1836, when 
he was in his thirtieth year). Later in life (1876-80) he’ pub- 
lished his “Celtic Scotland,’ in which he gave the result of a 
more matured judgment, and of much additional information. 
The original work, which has the attraction of “definiteness of 
narrative and youthful assurance,” is here republished, the 
editor adding corrective notes, in which are embodied some 
further discoveries of the last twenty-two years. It would be 
ungracious to object. It is easy enough to understand why the 
earlier work should appeal to many readers, but further criticism 
is not called for. We have received the first two volumes of 
the “Biographical Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens” 
(Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d. per vol.), ihe wholenumber contemplated 
being eighéeen. Vol. I. is Sketches by Boz: Vol. IL is The Pickwick 
Papers. Both have George Cruikshank’s illustrations —— 
George Miller of Bristol. By Arthur J. Pierson, D.D. (Nisbet and 
Co. 2s. 6d.) 
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Alger (J. G.), Paris in 1789-94, cr 8vo (G. Allen) net 10/6 

Ames (Mrs. E.), Wonderful England, 4t0 .........cscsssseeseseeeeee (Richards) 3,6 

Austin (H. H.), Among Swamps and Giant in Equatorial Africa, Svo 
(Pearson) net 15/0 




































Saldwin (M.), A Plucky Girl, cr SVO_ ...........ssseserssseeeseeseeseeseee--(Chambers) 3/6 
Banks (L. A.), Great Sinners of the Bible, cr 8vo seseseeeeee(C. H, Kelly) 5/0 
Bauks (L. A.), Windows for Sermons, cr 8vo .. «(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Besant (Sir W.), No Other Way, er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Bewsher (M. E.), Letty’s Romantic Secret, cr 8VO .........c0cc00ceeeee (E. Stock) 36 
Bosanquet (H.), The Strength of the People, 8vo...... .(Maemillan) net 8/6 
Brereton (F. $.), One of the Fighting Scouts, cr 8v0  ......cecseeeee ees (Blackie) 5/0 
Brooke (S. A.), The Poetry of Robert Browning, 8vo . (Isbister) 10/6 
Brownell (C, L.), The Heart of Japan, cr 8vo .............. ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Carr (J. W.) and others, The Practitioner's Guide, 8vo .(Longmans) net 21/0 
Chignell (B.), J. M. W. Turner, Cr 8V0 ..........0-cecccssosseecceees (W. Scott) net 3/6 
Clark (F. E.), Training the Church of the Future, er 8vo ............(Putnam) 3/0 
Clarke (Mrs. H.), The Fairclough Family, er 8vo .......... ..-(Blackie) 3/6 
Davis (R. H.), Captain Macklin, cr 8vo .. sosceeeccessecsceseeeees(Lteinemann) 6/0 
D’Horsay; or, The Follies of the Day, by a Man of Fashion, Svo 

(W. RB. Russell) net 10/6 
Denslow’s Mother Goose, 40.........ssesessssssscesserceeseeceecesseseeseeseee(CRammbers) 6/0 
Dickinson (E.), Music in the History of the Western Church, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Drummond (H.), The Beaufoy Romance, cr 8vo........ .........(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Emanuel (W.), A Dog Day; or, The Angel in the House, 4to (Heinemann) 5/0 
Fallowes (J. P.), The King’s Fountain: Sermons, cr Svo......... (Skettiugton) 5/9 
Farmiloe (Edith), Young George, 4t0...........cceseeseescenee .. (Heinemann) 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.), Stan Lynn, er 8Vo ............... a come 5/0 
Fermor (M. G. P.), Home Pets, Furred and Feathered, er 8vo ...(Pearson) 2/6 
Gabe (J.), Yachting, 80 ........000 sosscosscsescsecorcceserecsccecsccsecssccsees( mcqueen) 10/6 
Garland (H.), The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop, cr 8vo......(Richards) 60 
Garnier (R.), When Spurs were Gold, er 8vo er aE Allen) 6/0 
Gilbert (G. K.), An Introduction to Physical Geography ...(Hirschfeld) net 50 
Glanville (E.), The Diamond Seekers, cr 8V0 .............seseeeceeseeeeees( Blackie) 6/0 
Gordon (W. J.), Qur Couutry’s Fishes und how to Know Them (Simpkin) 60 
Graham (W.), A Child at the Helm, cr 8V0 .........ccsceeceeseeeeeeeseeeeee( EWES) 3/6 
Gunter (A. C.), The Empty Hotel, er 8vo .., .. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
liackwood (F. W.), Christ Lore, 8vo.................6 (E. Stock) uet 8/6 
Hassall (J.), Six and Twenty Boys and Girls, 4to ..(Blackie) 3/6 
Henty (G. A.), Grit and Go Stories, er 8vo . Chambers) 5/0 


(Methuen) 6/0 





Hichens (R.), Felix: a Novel, er 8vo 4 
Home (A.), Jack and Black, cr 8vo.... ee ....(Chambers) 3/6 
Hope (Authony), The Lutrusions of Peggy, cr Svo ............(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Hubbard (E.), Utilisation of Wood-Waste, cr 8vo (Scott & Greenwood) net 5/0 
Iddesleigh (Karl of), Lueck o’ Lassenduale, cr 8vo (Lane) 60 
Johnson (@. H.), What am I to Believe ? cr 8vo .....(Skeffington) 2/6 
Keith (L.), A Pleasant Rogue, er 80 ...........568 ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Leichton (R.), Captain Nat’s Treasure, cr 8vo ......... cesses eee(Partridge) 5/ 

Lecter: of Dorothea, Priucess Lieven, 1512-1814, 8vo .........(Longmans) net 14/0 
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Limdsay (H.), The Story of Leah, er 8vo......... ..(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Lindsay (Lady), A Christmas Posy of Carols, Bones, & &e., i2mo (K. Paul) net 3:6 
Little (C.). Outlaws: a Tale, er 8vo .. ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Love Poems of Shelley, 32mo .. seseeeeee(Lane) net 5/0 
Lyman (A. J.), Preaching i in the New ‘Age, ‘er 8vo . (Robinson) net 2/6 
k (L.), An ‘Australian Girl in London, Cr 8VO .s.scccccccsesesesvoncevees (Unwin) 6/0 
MacMahon (Ella), Such as Have Erred, er 8vo ... ..(Hutehinson) 6/0 
lary (R. De W. ), Lenox & the Berkshire Highlands, 6 8vo . net 7/6 
Meade (L. T.), Girls of the Forest, er 8ve ........ ....(Chambers) 6/0 
Mende (L. T.). The Rebel of the School, cr 8vo .. (Chambers) 5/0 
Merivale (H. C.), Bar, Stage, and Platform, er 8vo "(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Nesbit (E.), Five Children and It, er 8v0............ccccccccssesccesesseeceeses (Unwin) 6,0 
Newbolt (W. E. C.), Priestly Blemishes ; sil So 
the Realization of Priestly Ideals, er 8vo.......... 
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Orr (S.), Two Merry Mariners, 4t0 ........cccsccssssssscsscoscescossceseneceses (Blackie) 60 
Otis (J.), The Life Savers, cr 8vo.. wcvubsndeeeeaeasisxcrete (Sands) 6/0 
Oxenden (C. T.), The Enthusiasm of Christ ty. cr 8vo ......(Skeffiington) 3/6 


...(Grifiin) net 6/0 
.({[sbister) 60 


Pawlow (J. P.), The Work of the Digestive Glands 8vo . 
: t “((Longmans) 


Peary (J. D.), The Snow Baby, 4to ... 





Penrose (Mrs. H. H.). Chubby: a Nui “e 

Peppin (T. S.), The Story of the Sword, er geen eS (Dent) net 
Pierson (A. T.), The Gordian Knot. 12mo ......... .(Funk & Wagnalls) 
Pollard (E. F.), For the Red Bose, @r 8V0 .........sccccscssscsesssessesceeoee (Biaekie) 


Potter (M. H.). Istar of Babylon. er 8vo... .. (Harper) 
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Rob son (E. 8. A.), Practical Exercises i in He at, cr Svo . “""(GTaomillan) ‘6 
Sastrow (B.), Social Germany in Luther’s Time, cr 8vo onstable) met 7/6 
Sherard (R. H,), Oscar Wilde, the Story of an Unhappy Friendship, 4to 
(Greening) net 106 
Smith (F. H.), The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, cr SV0......cceceseeseeeer- (Newnes) 60 
Stawell (MM), About Fairies and other Facts. 12mo., (Richards) 2/6 
Step (E.), In Flora’s Re alm, er 8vo ...(Nelson) 3/6 
Step (E.), Litile Folks Picture Natural Histor OLED oo as ncnvarnarenen (Warne) 4,0 
Temples of the Orient and their Message in the Light of Holy Scripture, 
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Testament of Our Lord, trans. from the § Syriac by J. sisi (T. &T. ,- — v0 
Tuckey (C. O.), Examples in Algebr: a, cr 8voO .... Bell) 3,0 


Tutt (J. W.), Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, “Vol. IIL, a 
(Sonnense hein) net 20/0 
Tynan (Katharine). Love of Sisters, Cr 8V0.....ccc.csssesssesesees (Smith & Elder) 60 
Vallings (H.), By Dulvercombe Wat er, er PUD sctacauvesasnipnbececas? (Macmillan) 6/0 
Vance (J. S.), The Rise of a Soul, cr 8v0....c.cccccsscsescceees (Robinson) net 36 
Visit to London (The), Pictures by I . D. Bedford, 4to... ..(Methuen) 60 
Wartenburg (Count von), Napoleon as a General, 2 vo ..(K. Paul) 300 
Watanna (O.), The Wooing of Wistar (Harper) ¢€0 
West (A. F.), A Latin Grammar for Se hools, er 8vo hfeld) net 4,0 














Williams (H. N.), Madame de Pompadour, 4to .... naga (Harper) net 25/0 
Wilson (A. J. E.), A Speckled Bird, er 8vo ........... eng 6,0 
Yeats (W. B. ) Cathleen Ni Hooliban: a desist 12mo en} s net 5/0 








The SPECTATOR is on sale ninidinte at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComPANy, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; THe 
SUBSCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, US.A.; GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Tab HAROLD A. WILSON Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLInG Depot, Cairo and Port Said; GOkbON AND GoTcH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; H. 
BaILLiz AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND GoTCH, Cape Town 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . 2. 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. 








LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


By prea ointment to his ‘Maj esty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Illustrated Catalogues or Re Designs on euplioation. Estimates /ree. 





nse co 
ALLIANGE ASSURANGE €O., Ly, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 
EstaBLisucp 18%, 


Capital—5i Millions Sterling. 1 Invested Funds—i0 Millions, 


DIRECTORS, _ 

The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Lisq. James F ice 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampioa Hale Es 
I. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 7» LUSq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, dusq. Francis Alfred L 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Manel Le = a 
Hon. Kenelim P. Bouverie. Hon, Heury Berkeley oe E 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon, Lionel Walter Roth on 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. Schild, Mp, 
Johu Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson St 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. a ght Hon. the Earl of Very “te 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Sir 0. | SurCharles Rivers Wilson, G, an CB, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nich Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Poli Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bouuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Lndisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Broker: i 
tio u of busi ness, : . ‘4 si - bee introdue 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had og 
application *o ROBERT LEW IS, General Manager, | 


BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOGKS 


APPOINTMENT | yt {Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0/g 

anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free 
application. 


| 
| 
| 
| E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 





Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 


TRADE-MAERE. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 























EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c,) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary, 
BONUS YEAR, 1902, 
NATIG NAL PAID IN CLAIMS - More than £11,500,000 
PR OVIDE NT | The Profitsare divided solely amongst the Assured, 
| Already divided £5,400,0U0. ‘Lhe uext division will 
be made as ut 2Uth November, 19U2, and all Assurances 
FOR MUTUAL | bining Life Assurance, at minimuin cost, with pro 
LIFE ASSURANCE. vision for old age, 
No. 48 Gracecuturcn STREET, Lonpow, E.C, 
* Exquisite — — wos we ag price.”—Myra’s JOURNAL, " 
RRGUUE coca sussceacdanbontednesensed 3/6 p 
penn Oe Goo si “74/11 per dozen. 
xa ts—F ality Li 
co LLARS, Cc U Fir S, — with Told Lines 
(t 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-free. AND S a I RTS. ‘aa 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 
STRAINED ‘VISION 
Pi EADAC re ES! ? and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
| mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
| mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
IMPERFECT | 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS.F.RMS., 
Vv i Ss i oO N g | 70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 


ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000, 
ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700,000 
iNS q ITUTIG N | previously effected aud then existing will participate, 
Enudowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com: 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/il per dozen, 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz, 
Samples and Price Lists, also of 
indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par. 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
Consultations free of eharge. 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 








Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


178-176 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, EC. 
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TTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
» Members who died during the 
ty per cent. of the Mem g 
eo entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
oat the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 


sco 


‘ t 
ing hee rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
~— addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances. 


LoxpoN: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, EC. 
West Enp Orrice: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sv. ANDREW SQuAaRE, EDINBURGH. 





—SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


# says:—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, | ; 
The Lance my | LECTURES BY EMINENT PROF 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 
MONTE FIANO, 


RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LEADENHALL STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 














J ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


the HEAD-MASTER or to the Secretary, Mr. R. D. RAINIE, 5 North St. 
David Street. The Head-Master will be glad to make appointments to see any 
who wish to consult him on Monday or Tuesday, September 29th and 30th. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
D For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 








t 





i; OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th, 


YNSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm 280 acres, Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, kc. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 








| TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se., Principal. 





NENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: trom 13 to 15 years; Introductory Course ; no fees--AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticuiture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
fee for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £3.—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees. -WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4 to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
years’ course; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 


| from the Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 


DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.— DAME 


| SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no tees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 


HE GRANHAMS, Gr. SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE.— | 


Sandhurst, Woolwich, University, and other examinations. A limited 
number of RESIDENT PUPILS are taken to prepare for above, or for general 
education. Special attention giveu to Science and Modern Languages.—Address, 


W.A. DOUGLAS RUDGE, First Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Cantab., &c., | 


late Science Master, Plymouth College. 








LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 
aud Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engugements.—Central 
Begistry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


NDIA.—LADY recently returned from India, now resident 
in healthy Suburban District of Liverpool, OFFERS comfortable HOME 

toCHILDREN whose parents are abroad. Speciul facilities for careof health. 
Home life particularly suitable for very young children, References exchanged. 

Reference may be made to :— 

Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Curzon Wyllie (lately Governor-General’s Agent in 
Bajputana), India Office, London. 

Colonel Sir Swinton Jacob, K.C.I.E., Jaipure, Rajputana. 

G. P. Glendinning, Esq., Elston Hall, Newark, late of Rangoon, Burmah. 

Address, No. 76, KEITH and CO., 43 George Street, Edinburgh. 











OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss | 


SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. | 


*) —Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 25th. 
Gymnastics, drill, football, 





TALY.—An ITALIAN LADY, living alone, wishes to | 


hear of two or three LADIES as PAYING GUESTS. Good rooms, second 
floor of nice detached villa; sunny situation. References exchanged. 
Moderate charges.—Signorina MORO, 158 Via di Ripoli, Florence. 


RT.—RESIDENT VACANCY for young LADY or 
GENTLEMAN, A home, with tuition in Painting or Black and White 
by Art Master. References exchanged.—Address,—Foxhill, Moseley, B'ham. 








URICH.—PENSION with good society and introduction 

to the Educational institutions and the teachers. Especially suited to 

those intending to stay some time in Zurich for study at the Polytechnikum, 

University, &c, Reference in England, Joseph King, Esq., Witley, Surrey.— 
Frau ANNA HEPP, Schanzenberg i, Zurich. 


DUCATIONAL HOME. — Advantages of Foreign 

Education. NORTH GERMAN and PARISIAN LADIES RECEIVE 

a tew GIRLS of good family wishing to stay in London for languages, accom- 

Plishments, finishing English lessons. Large and comfortable house; highest 
references.-MADAME, 8 Knaresborough Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE of some standing DESIRES 
SECRETARYSHIP or position of trust. Highest references.— O. G.,” 
co J.and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


a ; . 
TATUARY.—Some choice STATUARY by eminent 
Italian Sculptors, including the Four Seasons, Bacchante, Shepherdess, 

aud Flight from Pompeii, FOR SALE at very moderate prices.—Can be seen 
Leap UNDERWOOD and SON’S Sculpture Gallery, 74 Baker Street, 


(AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
APPOMEACHERS (in Secondary Schools).—The COUNCIL are about to 

a NT a LECTURER for January next. Stipend from £90 to £120, and 
Tesidence. Special knowledge of Languages, or Science, or Mathematics 
Hee oi 1.—Applications, with twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent, 
} tore October 15th, to Miss E. A. McARTHUR, Girton College, Cambridge, 
tow whom further particulars nity be obtained. 

















children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
SSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


yUEEN'S COLLEGE (For LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848, 

Visitor—The Right Rev. LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principel—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd 

TWO PROFESSORS SCHOLARSHIPS will be Awarded at the Entrance 
Examination, September 29th and 3Uth, 1902, Candidates must be between 14 
and 16, 

The ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP is also Open to Competition to Pupils under 
18. DOMESTIC SCIENCE—the Cookery Classes begin October 14th at 4 p.m. 









eee |.—For particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident, who will be at 
TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. For Prospectuses apply to | 


the Coileze after September 15th to answer enquiries). BOARDERS for 
COLLEGE and SCHOOL RECEIVED at 41 HARLEY ST. by Miss WOOD. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHOOL 
oy 14 


(For Girls under 








Head-Mistress—Miss C. G. LUARD. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 24th. 


T # BE LEYS SOBHOOL, 





CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION in DECEMBEB. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER, 


{ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—Hich- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis or 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities, Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD. 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign 3 resses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front; larg ying-ti 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualiied Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, voating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 
K ASTBOURNE ann DRESDEN— 
‘J The Misses POHLER and GODKIN’S High-class Schools, DRESDEN 
HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN. First-rate 
English and Continental Education and home arrangements. Splendid situa- 
tion. Modern Languages, Music, Art, Deportment, Games. 
































i OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under 

Trustees. Head-Mistress, Miss BROAD, with resident statf of Graduate 
Mistresses. Highly recommended. School-house, laboratory, art studio, 
gymuasium, playing-fields, athletics, swimming, games. Four Boarding- 
Houses, all immediately adjacent to School grounds. Latest sanitary imn- 
provements. School Course specially arra to meet Entrance Examinations 
tor Oxford and Cambridge, London Ma ition, and the Higher Certificate 
of the Joint Board. Boarding Terms, inclusive of school fees, 50 to 80 guineas 
per annum, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
kK for BOYS, 35 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs. 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight, Gymuastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 























W EST HEATH SCHOOL, 
HAM COMMON, SURREY, S.W. 








Principals : Miss LAWRE® Wiss MARGARET SKEAT. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN ON SEPTEMBEB 23th, 
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CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Luiitep, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLAss SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, aud cultured. Every 
care and comfert for delicate children, 
Large grounds, tennis aud fives courts, playing-field. 
Pupils ny for the University aud other examinatiors. A limited 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded hy competition. 
For prospeetus and terms apply to the HEAD-MIS'TRESS. 


St MONT OC A'S 5 °C 


TADWORTH, SUBREY, 





H 2O5 ODay, 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
@ cultured and refined home. 
PrerxcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 


ue GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, 
Presideut—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Chairman—-The Rev. Priuc:pal LIN Ds Y 


2itH. 


LIMITED 






D.D 






ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURG DUMBa! Head. 
Mistress—Bliss kt TON, 
New School Buildings include Lecture « t L 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Spieudid sits: 
Kinnear Houge, resideuce of Hea!-Mictress aud Bo: School. 
For Prospectus apply to the BEAD. MISTRESS, cor Uuive 


of the Company, 141 West Geurge Street, Giasgow 

D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 
Etat HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBUURNE, 


Miss INGHAM, 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town anJ the sea. 
Boarders only received, 


ING'S SCHOOL, 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. 

to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 26th. Special Classe 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra fee. . 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
WV R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
{ Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free ot charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
aud ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be giveu 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

a CE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
ihe SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION Ws body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, KR, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


\ EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council. E. S. Hanbury, 
f Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lor? Bishop ot 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr, Wace, and others, A tully 
equipped Public Sehool in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H, C. BARNES-LAWRKENCE, M.A, 
HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Premises built for 
School work include detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven 
acres of ground, Dry and bracing climate. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, 
Sept. 25th.—Head-Master, Mr, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxou.) 


i ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
i 


CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAK- 


Open 



































AGENCY. Est. 1880. 189 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 

siting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Repetitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced tor British 
Isles and Abroad, Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARR (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


T. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
HERTS. 

BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy ueighbour 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P, WALLER, B.A. 
ss"; MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
kK WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields aud Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, MLA.,, late Scholar of Herttord College, Oxford. 
-—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


A HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 




















Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas, 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL, 
LENALMOND.—TeErm Becan Fripay, September 26th. 
Application for entrance should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. R. H. 
HYSLOP. Trinity College. Glenalmond. The School is divided into Classical 
aud Modern Sides, and Army Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 
¥to 13. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered anuually, and there will 
be an Examination for these in November.—Apply to Rev. the WARDEN tor 
particulars. 
rYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs aud sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &e. 


ARTMOOR.—BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEES, M.A. 

















COLONIAL Ka 
HOLLESLEY Bay, gem LLEG E, 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES. 


or elsewhere, 


\ eaten 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splenaia Climate 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victeria Street, Westmivese sirens; Or frog 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 27th." 


rmNRINITY COLLE ae 
i} JUNIOR SCHOOL at LONDoy, 


President—The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, y 0 
Varden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, man an 





PUPILS ARE ADMITTED to this Department up to the 
receive instruction in the toliowing subjects air the College piteen; end 
Pianoforte and Violin Playing. Singing, Harmony, &c. ee *Totessors; 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 25th, and 
for both the Sewior and Junior Schools may be had trom the andes respect 
By order, SUELLEY FISHER Scucs, 
Mandeville Place. Manchester Square, w. ER, Secretary, 


ee ‘ PSE RE 
PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, ion 

An Ail eo the a of Schools. » 4JUL, 
SOF) wud wMris Sehools, 


Particulars ; 
: of the Best 720 pages, red cloti Pr 
we r of > i, pOst- 
. and J. PATON, 143 Cunnon Sireet, Loudon. It tateeea a 
EE selectio LD no sot) } . . 
s be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class Schovis will ig 


e of charge 












: 3 i nil ilelal rrs\s Nether A ee 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPany 

{ LMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE,—Heai-Mistress, Miss if 

rare Modern Education for Girls. Large Hockey, ( ies t 
und Moderate terms. Prospectus on application to 
ary. Reierences: the Hcead- Master of Bediord 
ut of Magdalen College, Oxtord; Sir Colin Scott. 

i S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Col ege, &c, 

NEXT VERM BeGINs SEPFEMBER 26th. , 


Dee | 
fy NGLISH LITERATURE.— Miss EDITH TYLER 
kd GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Euglish Literature, Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus ot 
Conrses. &e., on applic mu. Refs. : J. Churton Collins, Esq.,M.A.; E. Purcelj 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh St, W.C. 









‘ 





i sar School; 


Moucreil, K.C.LG, B.C 
‘ 









Criticism of 





ante 





TH PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master 

Rey. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age, 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached, Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 


JNIVERSITY OF DURHAL 





DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

Por Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, und Cost of Residence ig 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Curham, 

TNIVERSITY OF DUREAAYM, 

) DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

Particulars of the Course of Training ior Secondury Teachers aud of the 
Examinatiou for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
OF EXAMINATIONS, North Bailey, Durham. 
=. HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HiGH SCHOOL for 
Je DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. ¢, 
Music—Mr, C,. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 





WYNDHAM RUBINSON. 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gyimuasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games, Sebolurships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including tirst in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional, Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 








bg IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest reterences in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


i) RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).-—PBN. 


‘SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 














V ] ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. Euglish refs.—Prospectus, Mules, HEISS, 








| RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEther 
EDUCATION. Coufortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw. 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann, ; Term commences with entranceol 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Piauoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportuuties for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction iv Freach Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 
PLES. Miss EDITM GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special teature. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply tor particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Liudengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, BL.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England. 
NERMANY.—The Wife of the Chaplain to the British 
\FT Legation at Darmstadt will be in town September 22nd—September 2 
to mterview parents, aud cau ESCORT any PUPILS returning with her~ 
Michaelstou Rectory, Camelford, 








Ly PATHFIELD, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE. 
Miss WYATT’S SCHOOL 
REOPENS for AUTUMN TERM 
SEPTEMBER 27th. 
ym HE 66 t & & & 


RAMSGATE, 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 








E, 





Graduate Masters; Cubicle System; uear Hey Tor; Terms moderate.—Apply, 


~ 





and Views, address— 


Prospectus 
re The HBAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Kamsgate, 











{teen, ang 
rofessony, 
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I 
ING’S COLLEGE, ‘LONDON.| 
K CERT ePrEDES ate | 
ATRICULAT s NTS in Arts, Laws 
Fu COURSES for Mn Theology at composition tees, or Siudeuts may 





Science, | 
ay | 
‘lasses. | 
attend the separste i. Examinations of the University. 
aratiMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2ud. | 
sr Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
college, London, We ee ENT, KENSINGTON.—MICHAELMAS TERM 
cOUMENCES OCTOBER 13th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Ken- 





gington Square. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF ye , ss 
MAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd, 12. The 
a MICH AS tadents for the Londou Degrees in Science and Arts, and 
oe oo xford Honour Examinations. i 
for Ne ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £40 to £75 a year, tenable for 
ye will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
three yewiner particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Bnglefeld Green, Surrey. “AY 
pied eae aaa = ss 
MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Church of England Boarding and Day School. Traming Department 
*reachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
yAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
TRAjod Right Rev. the Bishop of Lon ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Sots College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


"=DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


4 ae 
*or—-REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 
Kector—RE College, Oxford, 














The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.4., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh, is receiving eurolments, and will send Prospectuses, Enrolments 
for the Boarding-Houses are being made with Mr. F. A, HARDY, Scott House, 
Kiuuear Road ; and Mr, A. DRUIT', Jetirey House, Kinnear Road, who will 
also send Boarding-House Prospectuses. 


YAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
C TEACHERS (in SECONDARY SCHOOLS).—The COUNCIL of the 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PBINCIPAL, which has become vacant by the appointment of Miss 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the new Day Training College under the 
London County Council. Experience of Secondary School work and manage- 
ment essential. Salary to commence at £300 with board and residence. ‘Ite 
Principal will be required to enter on her duties in January, 1903, —Applications 
should be sent, before October 6th, to the Hon. Sec., Miss E, A. McARTHUR, 
Girton College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?>—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regeut St., London,sends 
reluble information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 

















ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymuasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


PSOM COLLEGE—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
Be of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the . 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge, PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References:—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


ELS T E D Ss C H OO L. 


SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL- 
ABLE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
For particulars, apply the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


Mm\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Tmform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 

Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
& fine o en garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certitied by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 8v 
guineas, AUTUMN TEKM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


SOUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for BOYS,—Fiue buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. 
Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared tor entrance to Public Schools. Twe 
Boys of good birth received at reduced fees for next ‘Term.—''S, S.,” care oi 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

, (Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention, Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 


ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
jshangd London, Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields. 

racing air, First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 









































UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


PAcuLtiEs OF ARTS AND OF COMMERCE, 


DEANS: Professor SONNENSCHEIN, and Professor ASHLEY. 
(Professor: E, A. Sonnenschein, M.A.; D.Litt., Oxon, 
| Lecturer: C. Exon, B.A., Dub. 


} g er treek P 
‘ tees vee ) J. H. Hopkinson, B.A., late Craven 
an) Arche.” Fellow of the University of 
ture, and Arche- r ’ 
ology: ) Oxford. 
Guauraw: Cina Professor: W. Macneile Dixon, M.A.; Litt.D., LL.B, 
AND LrrERATURE* Dub. 
sane wae * Lecturer: R. Pape Cowl, M.A., Dub. 
FreNcu LANGUAGE f Professor: C. Bevenot, M.A.; M.A., Oxon. 
AND LitTerRatTuRE | Lecturer: P. Demey, L.-es-L. 
GERMAN  LanauacGe {| Professor: H. G. Fiedler, M.A., Ph.D. 
AND Lrrerature ! Lecturer: F. E. Sandbach, B.A., Ph.D. 
Danosoear .. __ J Profeasor: J H. Muirhead, M.A.; M.A., Oxon and 
t Glasgow. 
. Professor: J. H. B. Masterman, M.A. ; M.A., Cantab. 
(Professor: a pane M.Se.; M.A., Cantab., D.Se., 
pe, Lond, 
' \ Lecturer : C. T. Preece, B.A., Cantab. 
saiaaves 
cea ay : Professor: W. J. Ashley, M.Com.; M.A., Oxon, 
ACCOUNTING ... Professor: Lawrence R. Dicksee, F.C.A. 
CommerciaL Law Professor: (To be appointed). 
Professor: C. Lapworth, M.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S, 
j Assistant 2 W. W. Watts, M.Se.; M.A., Cantab,. 
**) Professor: § See. G.S. 
Ukestenes: F. Raw, B.Se., Lond. 


Latin & Greek 


History 


MATHEMATICS 


GEOGRAPHY 


A SYLLABUS will be forwarded ou application to the Secretary. 
yer AND BACKWARD CHILDREN.— 


A MEDICAL MAN, who has for many years devoted himself to the 
eare and education of mentally-exceptioual children, has a VACANCY in his 
select Home-School (1m which instruction is given by specially-trained Teachers) 
jora PUPIL. Number limited to ten, so as to secure individual attention and 
family life. Physical, manual, and industrial training, with suitable recreations, 
—Terms and particulars from ‘* M.D.,” Ancaster House, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 














4.2, SIXTY Day WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
5 s.s. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 

LY PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 





Cruise. 
£10 10° and £13 138s. ROME TOURS, including 
Ow Dover, Calais, Paris return ticket and 7 days’ hotel 
accommodation. 

WORLD'S 'TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C,; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 52 Piccadilly Circus, W. 





Qociary FOR THE ABOLITION or VIVISECTION. 


(FouNDED BY THE LaTsE Mr. G, R. JESSE 1n 1875.) 


“The promises of benefits made by the advocates of Vivisection are go 
enormous, and the public (owing to the fact that the promises come from 
highly educated men of science) is so easily deluded, that the practice of 
vivisection—especially of that most active brauch of vivisection which relies 
on bacteriological methods of research and experimentation—goes on apace, 
and results in what an eminent medical man stated before the British Medical 
Association ‘the indiscrimiuate maiming and slaughter of animal life.” When 
it is replied that anaesthetics are used to prevent suffering, the answer with 
regard to animals experimented on by the bacteriologists is to be found in the 
same medical man’s words, ‘ the cruelty does not lie in the operation itself, 
which is permitted to be performed without anaesthetics, but in the after 
effects, ‘There is the long-drawn-out agony. The animal so inunocentiy 
operated on may have to live days, weeks, or months with no anaesthetic to 
assuage its sufferings and nothing but death to relieve.’” 

Contributions to the Seciety will be gratefully acknowledged by the 

SECRETARY, 
23 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YT ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT or in charge of care- 
takers are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WAN'S of their 
DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them toa lingerin s death in empty 
houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned aurift in the streets, 

JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary. 





























dation, with advantage of his Plant and Publishing Staff under same 
roof and in centre of the Trade. Suitable for Weekly or Monthly Journals. 
FRANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF 

ANIMAL PAINTING, 

For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
ee & PENZANCE ART STUDENTS’ SOCIETY. 
Por particulars, apply, Miss E. BORLASE, Hon. Sec., The Coombe, Penzance. 

TERM BEGINS OCTOBER lst. 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 
perience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Sheffield Museums, who cleared cockroach 


R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
—Address, “ P.,” Messrs. J. G. King and Son, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
54 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 
Lessons from the Life, and Landscape. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
plague from Sheffield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 12, 





dent matron (trained nurse). Hocke cricket, tennis, ridin sling, &¢,.— 
le C g, cycling, &c. 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, " , ‘ , 





| Agee OFFICES.—Printer offers ample accommo- 
M R. W. 
REOPENS on MONDAY, OCTOBER 6th. 
Director—NORMAN GARSTIN. 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — A safe and 
2/3, 4/6, post-fre.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheitield. 
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Oo er fth, Sth, 9th, and 1 " 


THE HIBBERT JOURN AL | egcieiot stipes et tee 


. “ ‘ ome R j , 
in S. Africa, Worship in the Chnreh’ of genureh 








A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF poset yr Teaching of the Sermon on the Menta, 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. Hesponsibilite ctthe ceeations, the Position ant 


) of the Clergy and Laity i, 
to Modera Criticism of the Bible and its ae 
; 9 ain W —— 4 Theology, the Direction of Individuals j seneon 
Price 2s. Gd. per Number net. Per annum, 10s., post-free. Matters, Education, Church Reform, the wn’ 
qa Supernatural Character of the Gospels, Churce 
_ ! : i: ; 5 ney Poa dl a York amoug Sailors, the Temperance Prob! rca 
Tar Hiserrrr Journat will be devoted to the discussion of Religious, Theological, and Members’ Tickets (7s. 6d.) with Oficial wot 
Philosophical subjects, and will be open to Writers of every School of Thought. The po lag Pc nig | cg = th 
‘ : : A i . - ‘ rosetta.) , sres: ce, Nort ‘ 
Editorial Board which will assist Messrs. L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes Hicks, the Editors, Ghuron House, Dean's Yard, $.W.; thes Pai 
° — ° ° . 7 ry 2 7 x Northumberland Ave . ade | S.P.CK,, 
in their work, will include such representative men as the Deans of Ely and Durham, | sanctuary, Westminster: bi National Society, 
Wai ant . ; . : ? laa Elana gL eae : Jo art 
Dr. John Watson, Professor Cheyne, Dr. Drummond, Mr. Montefiore, Sir Oliver Lodge, Maltravers House, Arundel Sireet, Strand, Wore 








’ 


@ Seere. 





: " i All applications for tickets ghe ald : 
Professor Gardner, and Professor Muirhead. name and address of each persom Le outai2. the 
‘ ticket will be used. of cack. pessoa by whom ac 
THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER WILL BE ESTABLISHED 1851 
EDITORIAL. IRE REROCxX Bb aeu 
THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Professor Percy Ganpyer, Litt.D., of Oxford. 3 po a = Bs NK : 
THE CONCEPT OF THE INFINITE. By Professor Jostaz Rorce, of Harvarl University. CHANCEBY LANE Pi 
THE OUTSTANDING CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND FAITH. By Sir Ottver Lover, Sissi son 
D.Se.. F.B.S. 1 a DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 
‘“*RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD” IN ST. PAUL’S THEOLOGY. Principal Jamzs Davumonv, LL.D, | ~2 fo repayable on demand, as ie 
uitt.D. s pian A eaeameeret Ld . 
CATASTROPHES AND THE MORAL ORDEP. I. Professor G. II, Howrsow. II. Rev. B.A. Arustrona. | an sosttee nT PE ANAC, with full partion 


III. Rev. K. F. Horton, D.D. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Rev. Stoprorp A. Broosr, LL.D. rt C, A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Directoy, 





EARLY DOCTRINAL MODIFICATIONS OF THE GOSPELS. F.C. Conyzrarr, M.A. = > Cp 

And a Number of Signed Reviews. R. eee t * Co., 
ArT »ROSPECTUS POST-FREE U 7 AP ATION ses : 2 2 Jstablished 1881), 
FULL PRO i ECTUS POST-FREE UPON PPLICATION. 14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, $.W 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C. ; a rb g ny Ag be som mc 
9 / SNe S TTY aatt JLYICeS. ai ve s nstitutions ul 
And 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. Manufacturers, &c., on applieatio » Publishers, 











Dedicated by Special Perinission to JOSEPH GILLOTTs 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1578, 


FORMAL GARDENS [PStaiRs and DOWNSTAIRS, 


By Miss Taackeray. 
‘the COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSO. 


oe oe a ee Semmepanwl toaead thenere PANTIE eit 
By H. INIGO TRIGGS. “repens 


(by permission) trom the Curnhill Maga 
on receipt of two stainps, or in quanti 

To be completed in Three Parts, small folio, each containing 40 fine 

Plates, reproduced from Photographs and Drawings, illustrating 
















of lus. per 100, on application te thes T 

Central Ottice, 18 Buckiugliin Street, Suraud, W.C, 
to whom Subseriptiovs aud Denutious toward the 
Funds of the Association should be seut.—Banker 











ift ardens existing i ye Witl > A Sie oT Paris : *» 
Geseriptive Text. ‘Price 21s. each net, to Subsoribors only. The Third illic a. 
Part will be issued in a few weeks and the price increased. aoa —- 
The Important List of Subscribers which will form part of the TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Complete Work is about to be printed, and those desirous of being | 
included are invited to send their names without delay. The List Sais sae eine 
will finally Close on October 6th. 
Parts 1 and 2 will be sent for inspection if desired. Including postage to any Yearly.  Half- Quan 
partot the United Ning- yearly. terly 


UODI os oc se ve os SE BE, 0168, 008 
Including postage to auy 
ot the Austraiasia 


FISHER’S SN ice 
GLADSTONE BAG. China, &c x oe Sh 1126..0163.,082 
188 STRAND. CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 








Catalogues post-free. 





A pure Solution. 


By post, ls. 9d. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
D i N N E F © R D : S$ For Heartburn and Headache, ‘| May be had by order through any Book 





For Gout and Indigestion. seller or Newsagent, 
MAGNESIA ———— Or at the om 
-s Delicate Constitutions, ss ice, 
Ladies, Children, and Infauts. I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 





PDARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYEBS.|! OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Shelley, 

> saaantg tactile | 4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
“Dy September Catalogue of NEW REMAINDERS offered at greatly reduced | ‘Tennyson's lu Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith s Poems, 1391; 
prices is Now Ready, and will be sent, post-free, on application.—HENRY J. | Hewlett’s Warthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Montaigue’s Essays, Tudor Trans, 


TE\ 
GLAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 5; WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. | 3 vols., 1392; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds s Italian Liters 








| ture, 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxlunting, 1826; 
Hissey'’s Drive through England, 1835; Gamonia, 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1467 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's 
| Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Juckson’s Freuch Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's 
° | Richard IIL, - Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian —_ 
7} 7 rt + | 2 vols., Grst edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross ut-of print books Svola.1960-\ Jane eee nig ren io - Leeper Pech has lod Picasa Meraptcis 
Re Ma . -QPRAT PB KC > , -» L209 ; yre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPAN Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books eG SALE and WANTED. ‘By far the 
* largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKERS 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—All Books by Mere. | GKEAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


dith, Browning, Fitegerald, Hardy, Sieveuson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- TY 9 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburue, Gardiner, Rawliuson, Wilde, W H i? E W AY S DEVONSHIRE C Y D E R 5. 
5 ingaud Alpine Books, &e. Rare Lookssupplied. State wants. Betore = a . aera a ‘ ‘ ye 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. (RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT) 
Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
: recommended by all Medieos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
A E. 7 - cS 2 me te RE AS > introduced on every yacht, moor, and slooting box. Equa'ly exhilarating a8 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND | champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly ecouomical.. Ouce tried 
— Catalogues Issued Periodically, Libraries Purchased, Valuations | ‘comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., dc. For booklet address :— 
ade, ; S ; 
. WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon 
2 + ia > N ~ T x N, a ® ’ 7 + +> TT = 
9 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 'W. London Branch: 22 Allert Embankment, S.W 





EACH OFFERED.—Hissey’s | 
; Jesse's Richard ILI., lot2; 
37; Meredith’s Poen 3. 185 : 
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Drive Through England, 1 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hu 
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<cma vlate 
OUR SONS: 


THEIR START IN LIFE. 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
THE UNIVERSITTSS. 

THE NAVY. 

THE ARMY. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


«THE GUARDIAN” 
is publishing week by week a SERIES of ARTICLES 


on the above, written by experts. 


“THE GUARDIAN ” 


of Wednesday, September 21th, contains the first of 


the Series, on— 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Lvery Wednesday, price 3a.; by post, 34d. 


Offices: 5 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ISBISTER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY. 


MR. STOPFORD A. BROOKE’S 
NEW WORK. 


THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


A COMPANION SGUDY TO THE SAME AUTHOR'S 
TENNYSON: 


“Full of fine, sane writing. It illumixes, it suggests.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Cloth, 456 pp. demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 
AND 


THE SNOW BABY. By Joseritxe 


Dirsitscu Peary. The true story of Commander and Mrs. Peary's little 
daughter, the only white child ever born so far North. Profusely Ilius 
trated from Photographs, priuted ou special art paper, cloth, Pictorial 
Cover Design, 4to, 6s. 





his Art and Relation to Modern Life. 








READY OCTOBER Ist. 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE 


4 Romance of Quaker Life. By Joun Crevezanyv. 6s, 


THE SON OF THE WOLF: 


Tales of the Far North. By Jace Lonpox, Antiior of “Tie Gol of His 
Fathers.” 6s, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. 


Abridged by Percy Livincstone Parker. 33. 6d. ret. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rey. Huga Prick Hucues, M.A., and an Appreciation by 
AvGvsTINE BirreELL, K.C, 


MAXIM GORKY’'S GREAT NOVEL. 


THREE MEN. 


2s. 6d. net. 





ISBISTER and CO., Ltd, 
1s TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 





From C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S List. 


TWO NOTABLE TRAVEL BOOKS. 


AMONG SWAMPS AND GIANTS 


IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
By Major H. H. AUSTIN. 
Demy 8vo, with 22 Full-page Illustratious and 2 Maps, 15s, net. 


READY OCTOBER 15th. 


THE ELDORADO oF THE ANCIENTS 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Dr. CARL PETERS. 
With 100 Illustrations cud 2 ~~ and i aaiagarane Portrait of Author, 
21s, net. 


PICTURES IN THE 
WALLACE COLLECTION. 


sy FREDERICK MILLER. 
With 20 Coliotype Ilustratious, demy 4to, 103, 6d. net. EDITION DE LUXE 
ou hand-made paper, with an extra Mustration on Japanese vellum, 
Copies No. 1—100, 21s. net. 


OUR ANTEDILUVIAN ANCESTORS 


By F. OPPER, 
The Great American Carieaturist. 
With 50 Illustrations, demy &vo, eloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


6s. NOVELS to Oreer from the Library. 
A HOLE AND CORNER MARRIAGE. Serconp Epirion. 


By Frornence Warven. 
THE WOOING OF ESTHER GRAY. By Levis Tracy. 
THE LITTLE RED CAPTAIN: an Early Adventure of 


Captain Kettle. By C.J. Curcuirve Hyxg. With Illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. (November. 


TRACKED DOWN. sy Heapon HItt. [October Sth. 
IN THE SPRINGTIME OF LOVE. By Iza Durrus 


Harpy. [October 22nd. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Epitep ny W. L. COURTNEY. OCTOBER, 1902, 

Di 7 = 7 

: Streer. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

s. By Richard Davey. 











Tue Conpitions oF Success. Dy 
Stam AND THE Powrss (w yu 

THE Borer GENERALS at Dow 
Yur a Few More Frencu 








5. 
1] MPRESS SIONS OF THE Bruaes EXuIBITIon. By Claude Phillips. 


Grruaw LIGHT ON German Pouicy. By Calchas 
GcxMaN Cotontes anp Navan Power. By J. " Bashford. 
‘ue Bopieran Linrary. By J. B. Firth. 
Seven YEARS OF UNIONIST GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By an Old Whig 
the School of Grattan. 
Tue Revott From Rome :— 
(1) Is Tuer A Revott? By Father Taunton. 
(2) Tue Puzzie. By the Rev. A. Galton. 
ScrENCE AND Reticion. (Coucluding Article.) By W. H. Mallock. 
** MANKIND IN THE Maxine.” (if.) By H. G. Wells. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 
THE LATE PHILIP J. BAILEY. 





FESTUS: a Poem. 


With Portrait of the Author and his Latest Preface. 


Author's Edition ; pp. viii., 794, handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The Complete 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd., London. 


A LOOSE END, and other Stories, 


By S. ELIZABETH HALL. 
Crown vo, price 2s, Gd. 
“Her humble herves and heroiues live and move and have a real being.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
** Stories which show a true instinct for dramatic situations.” 
—Literary World. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, H \ MILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIET? SRY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 3t to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards, 











Pa ienltes pase Feeding ) FREE. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, B.C. 
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BIBLICAL AND THEOLOCICAL WORKS PUBLISHED py 
| HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


VSOSSCOS SOS SSS HODIOSHOSHOSHSOOSOOOHOOOOSD 


Principal Fairbairn. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN R 
LIGION. By Rev. A.M. tatnpainy, D.D., LL.D 
Priucipal of Mansfield College, Oxton 1. 
Epition. 8vo, cloth, 600 pp., 12 


**Is a truly great book, rich, EO and 
rofound.”—Reyv. Professor James Denney in the 


rilish Weekly. 
CATHOLICISM — ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 
Fourth Epirion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. ¢d. 


THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
THEOLOGY. Tentm Epition. svo, cloth, 12s. 


Professor George Adam Smith. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE OLD 'TESTAMENT. Fight Lectures 





on the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yule Uni 
versity, U.S.A. By Grog Avam Sauiru, D.D., 
Professor of Old oo ont Language aul 






weh of Sent land, 


Literature, United Fr 
Crown Svo, 


Glasgow College. Ture - ) Eptrion. 
cloth, 6s, 

“One of the best contributions to Christian 
literature that has been published for many years, 
a book full of truth, tenderness, revereuce, aud 
wisdom.”—Dr. Ronerntson Nico... 


7 , Peroercat GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
ND. With 6 specially prepared Map 

a. Additions and New Index ot Keforeuces. 
Nuintu Epition. 8vo, cloth, lis. 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 
commouly called the Miuor. In 2 vols, crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. éd. each. 

VOL. I. Containing Amos, 

VOL. Il. Containing Zephaniah, N 
kuk, Obadiah, Hagzai, Zechariah i.- 
Joel, Zechariah ix.-xiv., and Jonah, 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, each. VOL, I. Chaps. i.-xxxix. VOL. II. 
Chaps, xl.-]xvi. 





Hosea, and Micah. 
tham, Habak- 
Malachi, 









” 





rofessor W. M. Ramsay. 

A SrerOnic ak on purer, ON ST. PAUL’S 

ALATIANS. By W. M. 

| tare sta vd LL. D.C.L., Professor in 

Aberdeen Univ ersity ¥ Hon. Fellow of Exeter and 

Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. vo, cloth, 12s. 

*¢ These admirably written pages are full of patient 
and careful study.”—Chureh Times. 

ST. PAUL THE A ge mg AND THE 


ROMAN CITIZE Stxrx Epitiox. With 
New Preface. 8vo, hah with Mup, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Smt Epirion. With Maps aud Illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Professor James Orr. 
THE PROGRESS OF DOGMA. By James Orr, 
M. Protessor of Apok yeetics and 
Theology, United Free Church 
Large crown Syo, cloth, 


A., D.D., 
Systematic 
College, Glasgow. 
7s. Gd. 

THE EARLY CHURCH: its History aud Litera- 
ture. A Volume of “The Christian Study 
Manuals.” Fcap. Svo, cloth, 1s. net, 

Professor James Stalker. 

THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS: His Teaching 
Concerning Himself acevrding to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Rev. Professor JAMES SfaLKER, 

M.A.,D.D. Ssconp Epirioy, Cloth, 6s, 
“The subject handled in these lectures by Dr, 

Stalkeris one of paramount importance and interest, 

and he has handied it not only with learning, but 

(which is rare) with judgment, steering his way with 

a fine critical and religious tact amouz the number- 

less ingenious theories that are so fully produced 

in Germany.”—Spectator. 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST- 
A Devotional History of our Lord’s VPassiou. 
Fourts Evirioy. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s, 


Professor Marcus Dods. 
THE BOOK OF GFNESIS. By Marcus Dons, 
D.D. Tentua Epition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Ina 2 vols. 
Fists Evirion. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Professor James Denney. 

STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. Lectures Delivered 
in Chicago Theological Seminary by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Jamus Denner, D.D. Seventu Evition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“‘Tntensely, delightfully readable This book is 

g0 sincere, so convincing, that it will make others 
as orthodox as its author.”—Exposi/ory Limes. 


F. Hugh Capron. 

THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. A Demonstration 
on Scientitic Grounds of the Reality of Spimtual 
Life. By F. Huau Capron, Seconp Evitioyx, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Mr, Capron has certainly written a book of 


SECON Db 


Rev. Hugh Black. 

CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. Hucu 
Buack, M.A., Edinburgh. Srconp EDI1loN. 
Crown 8vo, ¢ loth, 6s. 

‘The main idea of the book is worked cut with 
great completeness and in a style thoroughly 
polished and refined,’ 
Rev. J. H. Jowett. 

APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other 
By Rev. J. HU. Jowert, M 3i 
Taro Epirion, Cron 

“These sermons have 
formity with synch a big 
evangelistic iu their te 
the rules of good taste, and suow that their hor 
IS Couversaut with the best forms of aaiens 
literature.”—Clusyow He: uid. 

Dr. John Smith. 

THE INTEGRITY OF 
Reasous tor kt: ject w ihe t 
By Kev. Jon Soiti i ny DD, deuburgh, 
Crow: 18vo, cloth, Ss. oa. 

The Right Rey. HanpLey C. G. Mo uLE, Lord 
Bishop of Durham, says :—‘‘I caunot well express 
the th: wikfulness I feel. unter Goud, fo the uuchor, 
and, through the auther, to God, for tue mental 
presentation in that book of many ; all Duportant 
problems about Holy Seri; pture, a 11 the way in 
whieh they are te be looked at.’ 


’—Guardian, 
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© 


er MOUs. 






u ct mposed in ¢con- 
trictly 


ideal, “hey ares 


ing, never offe 








SCRIPTURE. Piain 


nial Li ype thesiS, 











Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson. 
THE FACT sOF ‘CHRIST. By Rev. 


FOURTH ss1Iun SiON, 


P, CakNEGIE 
Crown bsyvo, 







M.A 


ly commend a very suggesiive and 
helpful beac ae the readers.”—Record, 


Rev. T. G. Selby. 


THE GOD OF THE FI tad and other 
Sermons. By Rev. T. G.Seisy. Crown &vo, 
6s., cloth. 


“Mr, Selby’s sermons are —_ of a reflective 
man of the world dealing unfliuchingly with ditieult 
subjects, never tempted into cheap etfect, and 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 
THE GAURCHS OE rou 
N cc 
phate 
easy by the confident ine Ppt 
is stimy lating and reassuring,’ nines 


DATION. Christ 
+ Roserrsoy 
’ Completing 
loth, 33, 6d. 

1g Made w. 
cal * criticism it 


Dr. George Matheson. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTR 
Rev. George Matugs, N, 
In2 vols., 63. each. Vol. 
Vol, Il. Turrp E DITION, 
“Every incident in the story 
to the picture, aud the his ghly original 
Dr. Matneson develops them gives eac 
ehauce of heightenit ig its own gttect, 
lealt with in almost every case with » 
y, aud are fullof memorable obiter 


AIT OF CHR 
RIS. By 


iL een ‘Romie 


utes its touch 
way in which 
b incident C 
They a 
larked ongin 
dicta,” 


—Timss, 
SIDELIGHTS eee 
Crown 8vo, perme by PATMOS. Sicoxp Epinoy, 


Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 


LINES OF DEFENCE 
REVELATION. By  &, & 





ality 











E BIBLICAL 


sor D. Ss 
GoLioury, D.Litt. Oxford, Seconp — 
Crown 8v0, cloth, és, 0X, 
The Look caunot fail to sus sgest new trains ad 


thought, and should do much tow: 
inquiry. It is full of life and 
forcible arg 


: need stimulating 
resh 

uments being strikingly “a many 
—Church Times, 
S. A New Voly 
dy Manuals,” Feap, Sto, i 


RELIGIONS OF BIBLE LAND 
vont Christian Stu 
ne 


Rev. C. Anderson Scott. 


RYANGELICAL. DOCTRINE— 
By ANDERSON Scor 
ow 8v0, cloth, 6s. 


Mr. Sawvet Suiru, M.P., writes:—«] have read 


BIBLE TRU 
T, M.A, tld 





s: howing a remarkable power of apt and telling 
ustration,”—Times, 


“THE UNHEEDING GOD, 24 other Sermons, 
FourntH Epiriox. Crowu svo, cloth, ts, 


Rev. E. Griffith-Jones. 

THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST. A Study 
of the Doctrine of Redemption in the Light of 
the Theory of Evolution. By the Rev. E, 
Geirrits-Jonrs, B.A. SEVENTH AND CuraP 
Epition. 496 pp., with Index, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, 


Rev. Alex. Maclaren. 

AFTER THE RESURRECTION. By Rev. Avex- 
ANDER Macxiarcn, D.D., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

** All the sermons are marked by the same exact- 

ness of exposition, ani the same unconventional 

treshness and impressiveness of languaze, and the | 
sume intense practical exruestuess which have wou | 
for the preacher his aliaost unique reputation.” 

—Muauchester Guardian. 





John Oman, M.A., B.D. 

VISION AND AUTHORITY; or, The Throne of 
St. Peter. A Study of the Nature and Object 
of the Church’s Authority. sy JOHN OMAN, 
M.A., B.D. (Alnwick). Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61. 

“It is seldom thata reviewer has the good fortune 

to come upon a book like this, by which a compara- 

tively unknown author passes at a bound into the 
front rauks of serious religious thinkers,” 

—Glusgow Herald, 

Rev. G. Campbell-Morgan. 

THE SPIRIT OF GOD. By Rev. G. Camprett- 
Morgan, Seconp Epition. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

“Itisa highly suggestive book, edifying to the 

devout reader, and especially helpful to the 

preacher,”’—Methodist Recorder. 


The late Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Genesis to Chronicles aud Joel. By the late 
Rev. G. H. C. Maceregor, M.A, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The studies are full of thought and in line with 

the best modern criticism,”—Guardian, 


David Baron. 

THE ANCIENT SCRIPTURES AND THE 
MODERN JEW. By Davip Baron, Author of 
* Rays of Messis ah’s Glo wry.” New anv CHEAP 
Epirion. Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“A highly interesting work, learned and persua- 

sive.”’—Scolsnian, 

Dr. John Watson. 

THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 

Watson, D.D. (fan Maclaren). 

sanp. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“Throbbing with life, rich in truth, gracious in 

substance nud form, aud fills the theoloyvieal reader 

with gratitude that oceasionally theology falls into 
the hands of a literary man.”—Speaker. 


THE _—— OF THE MASTER. Seventy Eprt- 


By Rev. Joun 
Fouxtu THov- 




















ability and worth reading.’’—Spectator, 


HODDER 


London: 


tion. With New Pretace, crown 8yo, vilt tov, ts, 





and STOUGH?T 





N, 27 Pate 


many books ou the ritualistic question these last 
few years, but none are equal to this in clearness, 
vivacity, aud conspicuous fairness,” : 


Rev. E. F. Cavalier. 
THE PREACHER’S DICTIONARY. A Biblical 


Conspectus and Compendium of Religi 4 
Secular Thought, Past aud Present, Tone 
arranged, By E. F. Cava ier, M.A,, Rector of 
Wri wapingha, Norfolk. 643 pp., with Inder, 
large Svo, cloth, 12s 
The British Weekly says :—‘ Cavalier’s ‘ Preacher's 
Dictionary’ isa book of sterling g value, One of the 
best aids to preachers ever issued,” 


Patrick Walker, 
SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT: Pedeu, 


Semple, Wellwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith; 
By Patrick WaLKER. Edited with Illustrative 
Documents, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by D. Hay Fremine, LL.D. With an Intro: 
duction by S. R. Crocxerr. In 2 handsome 
vols. royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

“The work is done in a style to defy criticism, 
for probably no other living man has the editor's 
extensive and peculiar knowledge of rare Covenanting 
books, tracts, and manuscripts. An exemplary 
piece of work. Patrick Walker, even without notes, 
is a most readable author, and with the notes his 
book is certainly indispensable to historical studenta 
It is admirably printed on light paper, and has 
index, glossary, bibliography, and a foreword by 
Mr. S. R. Crockett.”—Atheneum, 


Rev, Dinsdale T. Young. 

NEGLECTED PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE. By 
Rev. DinspaLte T, Youna. Seconp Epzrtioy, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*“We can heartily commend this volume, It 
ought to be very helpful to local preachers, and also 
to ministers who want to kuow how to command 
the ear, the attention, the interest of the people.” 

—Methodist Recorder, 


UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. Tuxirp Epitioy. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

‘These discourses are of no common kind, A 
preacher who ventures on these takes, so to speak, 
his life in his hands; but Mr. Young seems to us to 
be justitied by results.’ ‘—Spectator. 


Professor Godet. 

STUDIES ON THE EPISTLES. By F. Gopet, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. Trans 
lated by Mrs. Anynize Harwoop Hotmpex. 
TuirD Tuovusand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES ON THE NEW _ TESTAMENT. 
Edited by the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lytrettoyx, 
M.A , Canonof Gloucester. ELeventu EpItiox, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

STUDIES ON THE OLD_ TESTAMENT. 
Edited by the Hon. and Rev. W, H. LyTTrs.tox, 
M.A. SgventuH Evitioy, Crown 8yo, cloth, 
7s. 6d, 


E.C, 


rnoster Row, 
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HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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JESS. 
iM PAPTOTLE WHITE BIRD; By 


, Author of “A Window in 

J, ee The Little Minister,” &e. 63. 
ELLE! RNEYCROFT FOWLER. ; 
LN OF FIRE. By Evven THoRNeY- 


r, Author of ‘‘ Concerning Isabel 
oor a With 8 Illustrations by Fred 


eee ol 


PALF GARRY DAYS. 
Days in Glengarry. By 
Anthor of “The Sky Pilot,’ 
from —— "&e, 68. 


WAN MACLAR 
TY BABY, AND SOME 
his’ MAJESTY. Bs By Ian Mactu eer 


Author of “ Beside the Bovvie Brier Bus! 
8s. . 


A Story of Early 
Ratru Connor, 
> « The Man 


° 


&e. 
FRANK T. -_ 
EMAN'S WIFE. By Frank 
A hag ores Author of ‘The Cra ise of the 


halot,”’ “With Christ at Sea,’ * &e. With 
6 lilustrations by Arthur Twidle. Gs. 
GE W. CABLE » b 
oryLOW HILL. By G. W. Canter, 
Author of “ The Grandissimes.’ With Illus- 
ne in hose our by F. v. a os. 


mrOBIN V BRILLIANT. Ry Dre. DUDENEY, 
‘Author of ‘“ Folly Cornez. 

LE QUEUX. 
wit UNNAMED : a Romance of Modern 
Italy. By Witttam Le Qvuecx, Author of 

“Her —. A. Minister.” 6s. 

LE 

vi KUGHTER “OF THE SEA. By 


Amy Le Fevvne, Author of * Olive ‘Lracy.”’ 63, 


YALL. 
OH BELLS OF PORTKNOCKIE. By 
Davin Lryatt, Author of ‘The Laud o’ the 
pl % +7 


WoeHIND THE “GRANITE GATEWAY. 
By W. Scott Kina, Author cf ‘Heavens of 
Brass.” 3s, 6d. 

CE CALDWELL HEG 

muRS. W IGGS OF THE Hens. With 
IWELL HEGAN Vith 
PATCH By A + etary Harold C. »pping 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 

NEAR RELATIONS. By ADELINE 

SERGEANT, gam of “Sylvia’s Ambition.” 6s. 
Mi: ALCOC. 
Not FOR CROWN OR SCEPTRE. 


By D. ALcocr, Author of “The Spanish 


Brothers.” 6s. 

NORMAN MACLE. 

DWELLERS IN. “THE MIST. By 
NorMAN oe” 6s. 

DEAS CROMAR 


LAUDER AND HER LOVER: a Novel 


of the North. By Deas Cromarty. 63. 


Ss. MACNAUGHTAN. 
THE GIFT. By MacNAUGHTAN, Author 
of “Selah Harrison.” 6s. 
J. M. BARRIE. 
The New Uniform a ion of J. M. Barrie’s 
Works. 3s. 6d. each. 
() A WINDOW ‘IN THRUMS. (2) 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. (3) WHEN A 
MAN’S SINGLE. (4) MY LADY NICOTINE. 
JAN MMACLAREN. 
The New Uniform Paes on of Ian Maclaren’s 
Works. 3s. 6d. en 


(1) BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 


BUSH. (2) THE DAYS OF AULD LANG 
SYNE. (3) KATE CARNEGIE. (4) AFTER- 
WARDS. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The Complete Elution of Charlotte Bronti’s 


Works. 
SHIRLEY. By Cuannotre Bronti:. 
bas Introduction by W. Rorertsos Niconu. 
SR. CROCKET 
LAD'S LOVE. "By S. RB. Crockett. 
A New and Che: = Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ANNIE S. SWA 
ae? STEPHEN “GLYN. (2) GOOD OUT 
EVIL. (8) THE FALSE AND THE 
TRUE 2s. 61. — 
GEORGE W. 


CAB 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. By G. W.C ABLE. 
_— in the Red Leather Series. 
2s.6d. net. 


THE LITTLE ONES’ LIBRARY. 
Illustrated in Colours, 1s. 6d. each. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MONKEY 

K. Laxepon Hriru.—THE 

STORY FCA A LITTLE COLOURED COON. 
By Coyrap Hatt.—A CHILD’S AESOP. By 
Atton Towrrs.—_THE GOOD GIRLS’ AND 
— BOYS’ ALPHABET. by Ratpu Somer. 


VILLE, 


London : 





THEOLOGY. 


Professor JAMES DENNEY. 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST. Its 









and Luterpretation in the New ' Bz 
the Rev. Professor James De ‘, "DD, 
Author of “‘ Studies in Theology,” &c. 63, 


Professor A. B. DAVIDSON. 
BIBLICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. 
By the lute Rev. Professor A, B. Davipsoy, 
D.D., LL.D. 6s. 


Principal LINDSAY. 


‘THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 
IN THE EARLY CENTURIES. Being the 
1sth Series of the Cunninghar m Lectures. By 
Tuomas M. Linpsar, D.D., Principal of the 
Glasgow College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland. 10s. Gd. 


Principal RAINY. 
SOJOURNING WITH GOD, and other 


Sermons. By the Rev. Principal Rozinr 
Raryy, D.D. 6s. 
AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH: Charac- 
ters and Criticisms. By the Author of “ Col- 
lections and Recollections.” 7s. 6d 

Dr. JOHN WATSON. 

THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By the 
Rev. Joun Watson, D.D., Author of ‘The 
Mind of the Master.” A New aud Cheaper 
Edition, 6s. 

Dr. GEORGE NIATHESON. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE 
BIBLE. By the Rev. George Matunsoy, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of “Siudies cf the 
Portrait of Christ.” 6s, 

Professor W. Wil. RAMSAY. 
THE EDUCATION OF CHRIST. Hill- 


side Reveries. By Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 


Empire.” 2s, 6d. 
Professor JAMES STALKER. 
THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES. 


By the Rev. Professor James STaxer, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Seven Deadly Sins.” A New 
Volume in the “ Little Books on Religion ” 
Series. 1s. 6d. 
Dr. J. R. MILLER. 

THE UPPER CURRENTS. By the Rev. 
J.R. Minter, D.D. A New Velume of the 
“Silent Times’ Series. 3s. 6d. 


IN PERFECT PEACE. By the Rev. J 
R. Mitier, D.D. New Booklet, v 
numerous Illustr a: by G. H. Edwards. 

Dr, ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 

A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. By 
the Rev. ALExaNDeR Maciaren, D.D., D.Litt. 
5s. 

Rev. E. GRIFFITH-JONES. 
THE MASTER AND HIS METHODS. 


Is. 


By the Rev. E. Grirritu-Jones, BA., Author 
of “The A ine through Christ.” A New 
Volume of the “Christian Study Manuals.” 
1s. net. 


Professor WADDY MOSS. 


THE SCENE OF OUR LORD'S LIFE. 
By the Rev. Professor W ADDY Moss, 
Dir Isbury College, Mauchester. A Mo Ww 
Volume of the “ Ciristian ‘Study Manuals,” 
ls. net. 


Principal KING. 

THE THEOLOGY OF CHRIST’ S 
TEACHING. By the late Rev. Principal Krx 
With Introd:verion by the Rev. Professor 
James Orx, DD. ‘10s. ta, 

Sir ROBERT ANDERSON. 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITI- 
CISM. By Sir Ropert ANDE RSON, 
LL.D. With (ntrod ction } by the Right Rev. 
the Lorp ‘Biguor of DurHAM, 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Rev. DAVID WATSON. 

IN LIFE’S SCHOOL: a Pook for Young 
Men. By the Rev. Davin Watson, Minister 
of St. Clement's Parish, Glasgow. $s. 6d. 

Professor IVES CURTISS. 
PRIMITIVE SEMITIC RELIGION TO- 


A Record of Researches, Discoveries, 


[CB 


a Studies in Syria, Palestine, and the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. By Professor SAMUEL 
Ives Curtiss, D.D. 6s, net. 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 

NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By Henry Drommonp. Srxpenny 
EpITIon. 

AUGUSTE SABATIER. 


ge 





| SAMUEL Siv 
D.C.L., Author of “* The Church inthe Roman | 6 M.P. 


| Rev. 











| 


| 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION BASED ON 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY. By AvuGustr 
Sapatipr, Author of * The Apostle Paul.’ 
New Epition. 7s. 6d. 





HODDER 


and STOUGHTON, 


THEOLOGY =f Continued. ) 
Dr. ROBERTSON NICO 
THE EXPOSITOR'S- GREEK TESTA- 


ENT. Edited by the Rev. W. Ropertsow 
NE OLL, LL.D., Editor of the Expositor’s 


Bible. Vol. I. contains :~ 
II. CORINTHIANS. By the Very Rev. Dean 
Bernanp, D.D. 
GALATIANS. By the Rev. Freperice 
RenvDa.u, M.A. 
EPHESIANS. By the Bev. Principa’ 


SaLMOND, 


D.D. 
PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. H. A, A. 


Kennepy, D.Se 
COLOSSIANS. Jy the Rev. Professor A. 8. 
PeaxeE, M.A 
THE FRIENDSHIP SERIES. 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 
Rev. HUGH BLACK, 
FRIENDSHIP, By the Rev. 
Buack, M.A. 
Rev. AVIBROSE SHEPHER 


THE GOSPEL AND SOCIAL QUES- 
sone By the Rev. Amsrose SHEPHERD, 


Rev. MARK GUY PEARSE. 
CHRIST'S CURE FOR CARE. By the 


Rev, Marx Guy Pearse. 
Dr. JOSEPH PARKER. 
CONCERNING THEM THAT ARE 
ASLEEP. By the Rev. Josppu Parker, D.D. 


THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. By 
JOSEPH Parker, D.D. Vol. VII. 3s. 6a. net. 


Hues 


nich aaalaiac 
JOHN MACKENZ, 
JOHN MACKENZIE, SOUTH AFRICAN 
MISSIONARY AND STATESMAN. By the 


Bev. Professor W. Dovcras Macxmysrs, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. 


MY LIFE WORK. An Autobiography 


of Samcrt SuitnH,M.P. Illustrated, 5s. net. 


H. A. ROBERTSON, of Erroman 

ERROMANGA: THE MARTYR IS E. 
By the Rev. H. A. Rosertson, of Errom manga. 
Edited by Jomw Frasrn, B.A., LL.D. With 
uumerous a 6s. 

URIJAH ay THOMA 

THE IFE OF *URIJAH REES 
raoneaae OF BRISTOL. By Davin MorGay 
THomas. 7s. 6d. 

Rev. THECDORE L. CUYLE. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF a LONG LIFE. 
An Autobiography. By the Rev. Taroporz 
L. an LL.D. With Tilustratiens, 
5s. net. 

FRANCOIS COILLARD. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Fraxcors Corttarp. With 4 
Tilustrations from Photographs by the Author 
A New and Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Rev. G. H. C. MACGREGOR. 

GEORGE ‘i. C. MACGREGOR, M.A. 
A Biography. By the Rev. D. C. Macerecor, 
M.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, 3s, 6d. 


HYMNS AND HYMN WRITERS. 
POPULAR HYMNS AND THEIR 


WRITERS. With numerous: Portraits and 
Facsimiles. By Francis A. Jonzs. 6s, 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
WILLIAM COWPER, 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM COW- 
PER. Eililed by Tuomas W rieut, Anthor of 
“The Life of Wiiliam Cowper.” In Four 
Vo fumes. uniform with the Edinburgh Edition 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. £3 3s. net. 

ANNIE S, SWAN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 

FROM A TURRET WINDOW. Chri-tinas 
Bx oklet hy ANNieES. Sevan. With Decorative 
Borders and illustrations in Colours by Arthur 


Twi ‘idle. Is. 
“THE BOOKMAN” BOOKLETS. 
Profusely [Uustra‘ed, !s. net each, 


(1) THOMAS CARLYLE. by G. K. 
Cuesrerrox and J. E. Hopper WriuraMs, 
(2) ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. ByG.K. 
Cuesterton. (3) CHARLES DICKENS. By 
G. K. Cuesrerton. (4) LEO TOLSTOY. By 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 

“§*THE BOOKMAN” DIRE “TORY. 
THE BOOKMAN DiaECTORY OF 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND 
AUTHORS — Edited by J. E. Hopper Wr- 
LiaMs. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE RED CLOTH SERIES. 
1s. 6d. ench net; also im Red Leather, 2s. 6d. each net. 
CINNAMON ROSES, By Mary Wit- 
rins.—IN MEMORIAM. By Aurrep Tewyy- 
son. With a» Commentary by Professor L. 
Moret, LL.D D.—ISOPEL BERNERS. By 
Grorsce Borrow. With Introduction by 
Tuomas Sxcconve.—OLD CREOLE DAYS. 
By G. W. CaBLE. 


27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & 60,’S NEW BOOKS ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLERs 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. GREAT NEW NOVEL, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WEW BOOK. FUEL OF FIR E, 


JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. ILLUSTRATED BY FRED PEGRAM, 


With Dlustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 











Will be Published on MONDAY NEXT, Sept, nih 
INDIA PAPER EDITION. , 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
TENNYSON. “FUEL OF FIRE” is the best, the 


Printed on India paper. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. strongest, the most remarkable novel 


‘THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. by the immensely popular Author of 


“CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY” 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. e iene 


: , y ‘ 
ins Seidl: tiem, Blas eek It is full of life and movement and 


Price 6s. 











Times.—* We do not know where we should finda more compact and penetra- romance. Jt is a brilliant study of 
tine account of the social, political, and economic conditions of the four countries 
with which the writer is principally concerne...... There is a wholesome contemporary manners. It is thrilling 
admixture of alert political criticism and breezy appreciation of character in ae 
these two solid volumes. amusing, absorbingly interesting. And 





its pages sparkle with Miss Fowler’s 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—‘VZI SERILS. 


JOFIN RUSKIN. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat — 2s. net. — UJ F L O fe eS | R E. 


inimitable wit and humour. 








Selector ey 
ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. ‘clei By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 
a [Golder 2 Treas wy Se ries, 







Author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” Price 6s, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN ‘CIVILISA- 
TION. By Bensamrn Kipp. Demy Svo, 1s. net. READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 
Spectator—* What is of more importance is the variety of points touched, 
the novelty and breadth of the hy; poth esis and its application. It is no less than 
anew Philosophy of History. ATL minor blemishes are of little importance 
compared with the drift and sweep of the whole, whieh are irresi e. Ifthe e 
formulation halts, the general argument develops itself w ith great and growing HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 
force ; if here and there the writing is inadequate, the general eloquence is ‘ 
very marked, and kindles again and again into a glew of beauty and intensity.” 


raxor waisnovs wow voor, | MIU DIE?S LIBRARY 


THE REVELATION | OF ; THE HOLY TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
eee ee eee LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 

































A Study in Social Economics. By Hetrn BosanQver. 8vo, Ss. Gd. net. COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
ats ce per annum. 
THE STO RY oO F TH E Mi ORMONS. | x.p—two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
From the Date of their Origin to the Year 1901, By Wiitiam ALexanper and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


Lrxn. 8vo, 17s. net. 
* Profoundly interesting.”—Spectaior. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free, 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. SALE DEPARTMENT. 


? UL A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
Price 1s. Contents ror OCTOBER. and Modern Authors, 








Tum Carpixat’s Paws. Chaps. 1821. |Tun, Parapox oF up Ewctisu | In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES 
3 0 rm ZUYDEK bid My 2 > nbhs vy. an SIRE ©, SUl ca e tor t , », 

~~ ee beeen. Oun Instenrrrcance. 2 VeTnede- CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTE- 

Tur Nixe Days or ORLFANS. A Woman Wac-Toncur. By Cecil DAY GIFTS. 

Barxo. By Harold Fielding — " Headlam. ; eter 

An Otp Pocket Boor. By ‘the Rev. | Tun Firsr Enews Rapicars, A ists j a 

ON W. K. Stride. ‘A. M.D. Hughes, ICALS. By 111 Lists Gratis and Post-free. 





--$FHE CENTURY MAGAZINE. MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 





Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, B.C, LONDON, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER Contains :— And’at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
ARTIST LIFE IN VENICE. By Harper Prnytneton. Sketches by the JUST PUBLISHED, No. 622 of 
er. 5 
A bi scandy IN THE SCENTED NIGHT. (Villanelle at Verona.) By Avstix SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE, 
OBSON 
THE CARDIFF GIANT. The True Story of a Remarkable Deception. By the Containing the usual Large Selection of Standard Second-hand 
Hon. Anprew D. WuItE Books in all Departments of Literature. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. By ne W. Mansre. Post-free on application to 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, HENRY SOTHERAN and CO 
°9 








140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, en 


ST. NICHOLAS. PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











Price 1s. | Annual Subseription, post-free, 12s, Limited, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER Contains :— HOLBORN B ARS, LONDON. 
HOW CATS CAME TO PURR. By JOHN BENNETT. 
A BOY AND AN OLD UMBRELLA. By Merepita Nocest. 
UNCLE SAM’S BEAR. By Eniru V. Corse. _ INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. — 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. | Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


4, OCTOBER, 1902, 2s. 6d, 


No. 1,0 

Mere CHILDBEN IN Finance. By A. T. S. Good- 
rick. 

Tar Home oF THE Gernuan Band. By George B. 
Gardiner. 


Er1soDEs IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’Aaricor. 
Tae MoNsIEUR ¢& Machind. By J. Stezer 
Clouston. 

Tue ELEVATION OF Tuomas ATKINS. 

Nicst CuayT OF A Nomap ASIATIC SHEPHERD. 

¥ By Giacomo Leopardi, Translated by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

Mosixcs WiTwouT Metuov.—Awn AGE or Booxs 
_Tue Use and Abuse oF Lisranigs—Itary 
axp Oxrorp — SIR Tomas Bopiey — His 
Careern—TRE Founpation or Bis Lrprarr—~ 
[rs THet-HuNDREDIH ANNivERsany — THE 
British ASSOCIATION. 

Tar ExD OF THE TeTuER.—X., XI, By Joseph 
Copvrad. 

prrransia’s SEAL. By Wallace Brace, 

Tar TREASURY AND Art—Iy ScoTLAND. 

Ox tae Hess or De WET.—X. JoG-TROT. 


STERN Sry. 


Y I INDER AN Eas 
Sport AND PoLITICs U 





Wruam Bracswoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,2e" 2oen 


Lois. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinucr Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found ejualto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


The Story of 


The World’s 


Classics. 


This series of books was commenced in the 
Spring of 1g0I. The obiect of the publisher was 
to place on the market recognised literary 
masterpieces at such a price as to bring them 
within the reach of everybody. This, so far, had 
been done before; the novelty of the scheme 
was the style in vrhich the books were produced, 
They were bound in substantial cloth (or leather) 
covers bearing a gilt design by Mr. Laurence 
Housman; they were printed by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark and Messrs. T. & A. Constable; and the 





ST. ESTEPHE 
| 
Superior DINNER WINE, oid in | 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usnally sold at lugher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/¢ 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it te thusoe 
who hke pure Bordeaux win 
8 Dozen Botlles or 6 De 
Pad lo any Kauway Sta 
and Bottles | 





~ 
oO 
4 
oO 









< wine, 
Pints Delivered Carviags 
including Cases 





All who knew these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in yalue, 
We regret the increased duty eompeis advance in 

price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 

LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. | 
THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS | 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREss | 
LTD, Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadephait | 

Street, London, E.C.) contaims hairless paper, 
over which the peu slips with perfect freedoin. | 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New | 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Anthors should note that Tae Leanenuass, 
Press Lrp. caunot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Dupleate comes 

should be retained. . 


STICKPHAST 











PASTE STICKS. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Inside P. 
Fivelines(50 words) and un jer in broad ¢ 
WIULh), 58.3 and Is. per line 

(containing on an average tie 





Barvove coluinn, one-third width of page, 7s. per inet 
Broad column, hal!-width ot page, 1Us. per ine 
Across two uarrow colunins, two-thirds width of page, | 
dds. per iu.ch. 
Broad column fo!lowing “ Publications of the Week,” 
: 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





paper, made expressly for the series by Messrs. 
Spalding & Hodge, was unusually light, thin, 
and opaque. The first three volumes were 
issued simultaneousiy. They were: Tennyson’s 
Poems, 1830-58, Jane Eyre, and Lamb’s Essays. 
The pages numbered respectively 503, 570, and 
3904, and the volumes could easily be carried in 
the pocket. They could also stand undismayed 
upon the shelf. And the prices were Is. net 
each in cloth and 2s. net in leather. 


This experiment in publishing was immedi- 
ately successful, and the series has been rapidly 
augmented. It has now reached the nineieenth 
volume, and many have already run into a 
second impression, though the first printing 
was a very iarge one. Many more volumes 
are in preparation, and stili more are in con- 
templation. The following is a list of volumes 
ready. If ordered by post the cost will be 
3d. extra for one volume and Id. for every 
additional volume. 


Jane Eyre The Origin of Species 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia | The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Tennvson’s Poen 80-58) x... ..7: - 
fennyson's Poems, 1830-58 Fnelish Songs & Ballads 
The Vicar of Wakefield | 


Yazii Table Tall | Shirley 
Hazlitt’s Table Taik | a 
7 | Hazlitt’s Sketches & Essays 
Emerson’s Essays yee 
Keats’s Poems | Herrick’s Poems 
Oliver Twist 


The Ingoldsby Legends | Homer’s Miad 


Robinsen Crusoe 


° be | 
Wuthering Heights ' Sartor Resartus 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C6.’S LIST. 
LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINSESS LIEVEN 


During hor Residence in London, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s. net. 


+, * These Letters were, with one or two exceptions, addressed to 
Princess Lieven’s brother, General Alexander Benckernor ff, who, after 
a brilliant military carecr, was, on the accession of Nicholas f. "to the 
throne, appointed to a post of confidence, which, until his death, key* 
him in close relations with the Emperor, In his position as Chief of 
the Third Division he was also practically in charge of the polit tical 
police system of the Russian Empire. The Letters now published are 
all that have been preserved, and they are printed without umitting 
anything but purely family matters, which would have no interest. for 
the general public. They cover the whole period of Count (afterwards 
Prince) Lieven's embassy in London. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
By Mayprrzi Cr EIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D, &e., late Bishop of London. 
Edited by Lovise CaziGuton. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ConTrn7s. —Dante—Aineas gp: Schoolm aster of the Renaissance— 
fan of Culture—A Lesrned Lady of the & Sixteen nth Century —Wiclif—The 
Tralian Bishops of Worces el me. Northumbrian Border—The Feniand— 
The Harvar a ‘Comm 1€1 i n—T he Tenpevial Coronation at Moscow. 

' Reviews,—The Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonps—Il Principe, Machiavelli, 
Edited by L. A. Bonn > and Thnes of Machiavelli, Professor PAsQuaLE 
Vittarr—Caterina Sforza, Count P R 



















OLINI—Situte Papers of the Reina of 
Heary VIII... Edited by James GaIrnDNER. 
Srxru Epirion, with NuseErovs Appirions. 

THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 
oy PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
rf Savages. By the Right Hon. Lorp Avesury, P.C., F.R.S., D.C.i., &e. 
Wit hi 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION OF BUCKLE’S ‘‘CIVILISATION ”’ 

IN THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENG- 
LAND. By Hrwyrr aonee Buckrr. New and Cheaper Impression. 
3 vols. crown Svo, 10s. 6d 








THE . ANALYSIS OF _ STEEL-WORKS 
MATERIALS. By Harry Breariry and Frep Irrorson, B.Se.(Lond.) 
Demonstrator in Metallurs gy, University College, Shetfiell, With $5 Dias” 
trations, 8vo, 4s. net. 


LIGHT RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By 


RicHaRD Marion Parktiyson, Assoc.M.fust.C.E. With §5 Diagrams, dvo, 
10s, 6d. net. 








TEXT-SOOKS OF SCIENCE 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MACHINE DESIGN. 
Part II. Chiefly on Eng tino Details. By W.Cawrtiorxe Unwiy, F.R.S., 
B.Se., Mem. Iust. Civil Ensn Py ; Professor of Engineering at the 
Central Technic. ul salle re : form er iy Professor of Hydrautic and Mechanica 
Engineering at the Royal India: n Eugincering College. With 25y Ulustratious, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 











NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT. 
PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Sceret 


Hindrances to the es of Priestly ” tanate. A Sequel. Being a 






Second Course of Practical Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s ag eo to 
‘Our § ” and other Clergy in Lent, 1902. By the Rev. Cc &E 
Newno1 Canon und Chancellor of St. Paul’s tly Crown 
8vo, Js. = 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. (Two New Volumes.) 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, L.D., Vicar of 
All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very 
Rev. Witrorp L. Ronrtns, D.D., Dean of Albany, Author of “An 
Essay toward Faith.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By 


J. Anurracre Rosrnson, D.D., Canon of Westmiuster and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Kin Crown By * 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL OF GIPSY LIFE. 
THE ROMMANY STONE. ly J. I. Yoxatn, 


M.P. Crown Svo, 6.. 
“A romance quite worthy of being classed with ‘Lorna Doone.’” 











—Morning Leader, 
«©¢ The Rommany Stone’ is excellent fetion, and insinuatingly instructive as 
well.” — Worl 1. 
“The characters are well drawn an a real, without being conventional. The 
quality of the book which miakes 1t worth roading—and, no doubt, caused it to 


be written—is the 08 weds re it shows of gipsy life and gipsy feelings.’ '—Times. 


LONGMAWN’S MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER. Price 6d. 
Til DISENT! ‘GLER Ss. Chap. 12.| = ee OF ANIMALS 








The thd 2 of the Casadiaz NFAMILIAR CIRCUM- 
Heiress. ‘| ANCES. By the Rev. Joss 
wo { sans ELY 
A SHEPHERD OF THE DOWNS.—| “wie STYLAND. By Mee. Me 
r etal INT y Mre. Murrar 
II. By W. I. Hevsox. iiGies gan: 
( 2 wov LD A. W oor (,;} PRINCE KARL. By HB. C. Bairer, 
« a ek ice Comy? ‘ : , Author of ‘‘ My Lady of Orenge.” 
Chaps. 12.15, 
TYME RELIC MARKET. Uy Herciv | AT fH SIGN OF TOT SHIP. Ry 
MacFaRLaxe. Ayparw Lawc. 





Sequel. By WALTER SICHEL. 


bound, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


crown 8v0, 6s. 


crown 8vo0, 6s. 


attractive.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 





JAMESON. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Arms,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 





ze, Gd, net, 








“ Picturesque and effective...... shows 
decidedly a novel that should be wiecssieniliniia 


CASHIERED, and other War Tales. Bry 


ANDREW BALFOUR, M.D., Author of “By Stroke of Sword.” “Ty 





| JAMES NISBET & COS nw 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMEs. 


vith Poriraits, dem 8 
A critical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career f pe, 12, Pp... 
of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume, which had pbc grplns ce trind.., 


“Bis aim really is to make a complete picture, and he undo 


»in continna 


such a notable success last year, 


ubtedly SUeoeads.» 
—Times, 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT, Author of “Prisoners of 
Lord Roberts,” &c. hel 32 large Pictures and Portraits, ani face = 


utifully 


**A most delightful companion.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“The author las succeeded adimirably.”—Academy, 





A NEW NOVEL BY MISS ADELINE SERGEANT, 


THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. fExiy 


(Now ready, 


A DREAM’S FULFILMENT, and othe 


Stories. By Mrs. WALFORD, Author of “Mr, Smith,” &. By 


(Now come" 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By Jim 


H. FINDLATER, Author of ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,’ ” &e, Extr, 


“One of the most delightful novels of the season......altogether charming a4 


WHEN THE DREAM IS PAST. -By Ey 


cor 
Se 






ider: _ originality, and jg 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS NOW READY. 


F. G. TAIT: a Record. Being his Life, 


Letters, and Golfing Diary. By J. L. LOW. Illustrated, crowy So, 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By 1. J. Newsorz, 


With 24 Full-page Ilustrations, large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Strect, London, don, W. 





Published every Saturday. 


writers on— 
HUNTING 
TURF 
STEEPLECHASING 
STUD 
POLO 
COURSING | 
SHOOTING | 
| 
| 
| 


—$ mw 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
AGRICULTURE 
FISHING 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


ESTAsLisHeD 1862, 


-Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 


GOLF 

CRICKET 

MOTORING 

ROADS AND THEIR USES 
NATURAL HISTORY 
COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 
SERVICE NOTES 
LIBRARY 

KENNEL 

COACHING, &c., &c. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the Animals’ “Who's 
Who,” with Illustrations on Plate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of “ The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION, 


Editoria!, Advertisement, and Publishing Offces— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whipstocks, Lonion.” 
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yp WILLIAM HEINEMANN'S FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SOSH SOSH S OSI SSHSOSSSOSO SSO OSSOOOOOOOOSD 


ILLIAM HOGARTH. By Avstin Donson. With an Introduction on Hogarth’s 


by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Iveland. Witha Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, &e., relating te 
ry 


Workmansh Works, a Catalogue of Prints by or after Hogarth, and a Catalogue of his Pictures. With about 70 Plates, 60 in Photogravure, and 10 in 
Hope raphit Facsimile, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


pINTORICCHIO. (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia.) His Life, Work, and 
; By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, Milan. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 15 Colour-Plates, 6 Photogravures, and 
any Full-page and Text Illustrations, large imperial 4to, £4 4s. net. 


HROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. By Hesxera Pricnarp. With 


9 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Mixtats, and a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., £1 Is. net. 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. By E. D. Mors. 1 vol. 
REATER RUSSIA. By Winr Grerare. Profusely Illustrated with Photographs by 


the Author. 1 vol, 18s. nets 


two ON THEIR TRAVELS. By Erne. Corguaous. Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol, 
DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. By Sanrtaco Perez Trrava. With an 


Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 1 vol, 6s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. By Josep Parrscn, Ph.D. Tlustrated with Maps and 


Diagrams, 1 vol., 7s, 6d. (‘The Regions of the World,” Vol. IIT.) 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. Cloth, 15s. net; or half-morocco, 21s. net. (* The 
) 


World’s History,” Vol. VII. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. With 


other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck, With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 ner. 


JEANNE D’ARC: Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. Being the Story of her Life, 


her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents, Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. Illustrated, 1 vol., 





lis, net. 
DANTE AND HIS TIME. By Dr. Kans Fareny. With an Introdaction by Pro- 
fessor A.J. BUTLER. With Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERATURE. By Professor Ciemenr Hvarz, 


lvol., 6s, (‘Literatures of the World.’’) 
MUTUAL AID. A Factor of Evolution. By Prince Krorormr. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. A Play. By GABRIELE ppANNUNZIO. 1 vol., 5s. 


IRIS. A Play. By Arraur W. Pinero. Cioth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
THE SECOND IN COMMAND. A Play. By R. Mansiatn. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 


“ 





paper, 1s. 6d, » ia 
FICTION. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. | Cy JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
DONOVAN PASHA, H if I WERE KING, 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
THE GREY WIG. 
By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


By VIOLET JACOB. THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “The Hidden Model.” 
By BRAM STOKER, MOTHER EARTH. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


THE KING'S AGENT. 
3y NORMA LORIMER. 
CATHERINE STERLING. 


By W. 8. MAUGHAM. 
MRS. CRADDOCK, 








Sey SRR ee _ By L. COPE CORNFORD. 
THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY THE LAST BUCCANEER, 
By MABEL HART. j By LOUIS ZANGWILL. 
SACRILEGE FARM. ‘ ONE’S WOMENKIND. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hair Carne. 
A Popular Edition, ma‘sing an entirely New Version, condensed and followag the play to be produced uext week at His Majesty’s Theatre, in cloth, 2a, 





IVAN ILYITCH, and other Stories. By Count Toustoy. Translated from the Russian 


by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 1 vol., 7s. 62. (‘The Library Edition of Toistoy’s Novels,’’ Vol. ITT.) 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. Edited by Epuunp Gosse With 


Coloured Plates, Photogravures, and Thumbnail Portraits, 12 vols., £1 4s. ; or separate vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. X. THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. Ry Honoré DE Bauzac. With an Introduction by HENRY JAMES, 
Vol. XI, PIERRE AND JEAN. By Gcy pe Maupassant. With an Introduction by the EARL OF CREWE. 
Vol. XII. THE NABOB. By ALPHoyse DAUDET. With an Introduction by Professor TRENT. 





Mr, Tleinemann's Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, 
AND COMPLETED EDITION OF SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S 


“THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 
SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, completing over 63,000 copies printed. 
READY on Ocrozer llru. With Maps, large post $vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
*,* This revised and corrected edition contains the fullest and mest 
authentic account extant of the whole conrse of the War, and is indispensable 
to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S “ ENGLISH 
THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
On OCTOBER 3np. THIRD and REVISED EDITION, with a New Preface, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., 
Author of “‘ Hours in a Library,” ‘‘ The Life of Henry Fawcett,” &e. 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


WESTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on Religious Music among 
Primitive and Ancient Peoples. By Epwarp Dickinson, Professor of 
the History of Music, Oberlin College. Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

[On October 3rd. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. ROBERT 
BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
IMMEDIATELY. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. V.  Contents:—The CHRISTIAN CAPTIVES; The 
HUMOURS of the COURT; NOTES. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By Mrs, A. Murray Suitn (KE. T. Bradley), Author of “ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,” &c. With 25 Full-Page Llustrations and 5 Plans, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE AND C0,’s LIST, 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. His Life anj 


Works. By Artur F. Davinson. Dlustrated, 12s, 6a net, 


Mr. Wattzr Herries Poutocg, in the Dail } 
that has been published in English about the. Saat pt =" The best book 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND 


NAVAL YARNS. By Admiral Si 
“‘ Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor.” md Wim Keyyzpr, Author of 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owey 


Seaman, Author of “In Cap and Bells,” &. 3s. 64. net 


OUTER ISLES. By Miss A. Goopricr. 


Freer. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


AN AUTUMN TOUR iy 


WESTERN PERSIA. ByLady E.R. Dvnanp. Illustrated, 7s, 6d, ne 








The SPECTATOR says :—‘“ The author has lived within the precincts of the 
Abbey and made good use of her opportunities. Not eo things that 
happened within the Abbey walls are made vivid to us, but many related 
scenes that were acted in other places—even in foreign countries—are called | 
mp by association....... But quite as admirable as the number of persons and | 
incidents introduced are the skill and method with which the matter is | 
arranged.......The chapters are liberally illustrated, and some excellently clear | 
plans of the Abbey are given at the end. Finally, there is a good index to 
complete the usefulness of the volume as a book of reference.” 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


On OCTOBER 7ru. Crown 8vo, 63. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By Antuony Horr, Author of “ The God in the Car,” * The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” “ Tristram of Blent,” &c. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAHW. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown Svo, 6s, 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories, | 
By Stantry J. Werman, Author of “ Count Hannibal,” “ The Castle | 
Inn,” &e. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Told with the author’s accustomed rapidity and verve...... The 
local colour is, as usual, convincing.” 
GLOBE.—“ Of exceptional merit and interest......All the stories are told with 
spirit, conciseness, and distinction. They will be welcomed as ‘chips trom the 
workship’ of a born narrator.” 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LOVE OF SISTERS. By Karmaninve Tyyay, | 
Anthor of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘A Daughter of the Fields,” | 
“She Walks in Beauty,” &c. | 
Cy H. SETON MERRIMAN. | 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE VULTURES. By Jenny Seton 
Mreremran, Author of “The Sowers,” “In Kedar's Tents,” “‘ The 
Velvet Glove,” &e. 





The ATHENUM says.— If Mr. Merriman has written a better story than 
‘The Vultures,’ it has escaped our notice...... There are some very stirring as 
well as pathetic scenes and incidents, and a good deal of worldly wisdom here 
and there.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTS. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY.|SOME PEASANT WOMEN. By 
Chaps, 20-21. By AnxTuoxy Hopr, | GzorGE BouRNE. 
AN_ADVENTURE IN SAINT VIN-|0N THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 
CENT. By Sir Witiiam Lainp VERSE. By C. Otay. 
CLOWES. 3 < 
: THE SWORD OF HONOUR. By 
7s 8 GULL. By C. H. St. L. | “Miss Many WESTENHOLZ. 
PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES-| WITH GEORGE WITHER IN HAMP- 
SIONS.—iI._ The Bar. f SHIRE. By F. Sipewics. 
MR. BROUGH’S CLIENT. By W. ©.) THE LITTLE BOY. By Mrs. Brnox. 
ALMS FOR OBLIVION—III. By RB. | THE FOUR FEATHERS. Chaps. 27- 
GakneETT, C.B., LL.D. 28. By A. E. W. Mason, 














London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF g 


TAINE. Translated by Mrs. BR. L. Devonsuire. Crown 8v0, 7s. 64, net, 


THE ORIGIN OF KNOWLEDGE 


OF RIGHT AND WRONG. By Professor Frax peal“ 
Introduction by Cecin Hague. Demy 8v0, Se, neh. BRENTANO. With ag 


STUDIES IN THE LIVES opr 


Figo —- By Epwarp Hutroy, Author of “Frederic Uvedale,” 








NEW 6s. FICTION. 
NOW READY, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CARDIGAN” 
“THE KING IN YELLOW,” &c., ENTITLED 


THE MAID AT ARMS. 


By R. W. CHAMBERS, 





Mr. HENRY JAMES’S Great Novel. 
THE WINGS OF 


THE DOVE. 


“This novel is Mr. Henry James’s masterpiece.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE FORERUNNER. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By MEREJKOWSKI, 
Author of “The Death of the Gods,” 


“This superb romance.”—World. 


THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYN. 


GATE. By Una L. Sruperrap, Author of “ Princess Puck,” &. 


FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 


By Exveanor G. Haypen, Author of “ Travels Round Our Village.” 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


A Nature Novel. By J. P. Mowsray, Author of “A Journey to Nature,” 
&e. Decorated by W. E. Hooper. Uniform with “A Journey to Nature 
and * The Making of a Country Home.” 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd. 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAM., LONDON UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMS. 


DPIOVOSOHGOOSHS OSHS OGG VHOOH OOOOH HOSOOOOOD 


LATIN. 


% 2SE. By A. M.Coor, M.A., and W.E. P. Pantry, 
WACHTLLAN'S TAT sc6a. Second Part, 4s. 6d, Third Part, 3s. 6d 
ey, 4s, 6d. net. 
SHORTER LATIN oar By the Same. 
net. Part Il.,2s. KEY, ds. éd. net. ‘ 
MACMILLAN'S CATIN READER. By H. J. Harpy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
MACHILLAN'S BLSMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 
H. Natt, M.A. ‘ 
= » AND EXERCISES. Arranged for Beginners. By W. 
LATIN ACC EN er C. G. DurFieEtp, MM. Is. 6d. 
EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By W. Wetcg, M.A. 
Sa aoe FOR TRANSLATION. Yortt f Higher F 
or toe use 0 igher Forms in 
ma aeamarte i ic Mergen ing for Pass Degrees. Selected by M. 


Part I., 1s. 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. 


AtrorD. 8s. 
CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Etlited by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
AS. WaLpoue, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
<— GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A.S. 
Wapo.r, M.A. 1s.€d. Book IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. Is.6d. Book V. 
By C. Couseck, M.A. Is. 6d. Book VI. By C. Cou.secr, M.A. ls. 6d. 
CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Cotson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—— PRO CLUENTIO. Edited by W. Peterson, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 
US. ay I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
a ih M.A., and C. G. Durriztp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
—ODES. Books I.. II., IlI.,and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
ae 5 E. Pace, M.A. (Element ary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. (Classical Series.) 


By W. 


2s, each. 

— SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. A. Dattox, M.A. 1s, 6d. EPODES. Edited by T. E. 
Page, M.A. 2s. 


LIVY.—Book XXI. and XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Bev, W. W. 
Cares and J. E. Mrinvisz, M.A. Is. 6d. each. 

—— Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. Srernensoy, M.A. Ss. 6d. 

QVID.—METAMORPHOSES. Book Vili. Edited by C.H. Krenz, M.A. 2s, 

—— TRISTIA. ~~ I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Suvcx- 
pores, M.A. Is. 6 

— TRISTIA. Book ‘In. 
purcH. M.A. Is. 6d 

PHAEDRUS.— FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. 8S. Sxucr- 
By Rev. G. H. Nau, 
PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R.S. Haturpie, M.A. Ss. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. Books I., Ii., III., 1V.. and VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6c. each. 


— AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S 
Waxroue, M.A. Is. 6d. 
—— AENEID. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 


Catvert, M.A. Is. 6 
TERENCE.—HAUTON TI MORUMENOS. Edited by E.S. Saucrzunrcs, M.A. 
9s, 6d. With Translation, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE— 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By Rev. W. G. RotHerrorp, LL.D, 
Accidence, 2s.; Syntax, 2s. Cemplete, 3s. 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES IN ACCIDENCE. By G. H. Unperaiit, M.A. 2s. 
A SECOND EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 5s. net. 
EASY EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. By Rev. G. H. Naur, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. ByS.0O. Anpriw, M.A. 3s. 6d. KEY> 
bs. net. 

GREEK READER: Stories and Legends. 
Exercises, By F. H. Couson, M.A. 3s. 

PASSAGES FOR GREEK ety apearies res Lawes FORMS. ByG.H. 
Pracocs, M.A.. and E. W. W. Beur 

AN Pree TO GREEK F PROSE “cOMPOSTriON. By H. Piraran: 

f.A. 28.64. KEY, 5s. net. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Authorised Version with Notes. By T.E. 

aGe, M.A., and Rev. A.S. Watvoute, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. Pacr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE.—THE Saere TEXT. With 
Intreduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. as P taaeeees TEXT: 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 

AEASRY US. —PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes eo iced lary. By 

. M. Stepnenson, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by E. E. Sikes, M.A., and 
se ‘y, 7 W. Wiuison, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— AGAMEMNON. With Translation by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 12s. 

DEMOSTHENES.—DE CORON A. Edited by B. Drage. Revised by E. S. 
Suucgauren, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.-_HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLro.e, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

—— BACCHAE. Edited by R. Y. Trrrevy, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

—— ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. » Rev. M. A. Baryriep, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by M. L. Earuz, Ph.D. 3s, 64. 

—— MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrieip, M.A. 
ls. 6d. Edited by A. W. VerRRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Book IX. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and W.Drar, 
Litt.D. 2s. Books I.-XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
Barreto, M.A. 6s. 

SOPHOKLES.—ANTIGONE. Evited by Rev. M. A. Barrieip, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marewant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

—— Books VI. and VII. Evtited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 64. 

XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS Edited by A. RB. Cruzer, B.A. 5s. 

—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 
Watro.r, M.A. 1s. 6d. With Exercises by E. A. WELLS, M.A. 1s. 64. 

—— ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. By Rev. G. H. 
Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. By Rev. G. UH. Nauz, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and 


ENGLISH. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. Sarytszvry. 
A HIS TORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. J. Marurw, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ENGI a GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. NesFirtp, MLA. 
is. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
OUTL INE oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. NesFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. KEY, 
ORAL ‘EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. Nesrtexp, 
sia my: COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. Nesrieip, MLA 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR Ae COMPOSITION. By J. C. 
Nesrre.p, M.A. 2s.6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. x 
baie baer TRANSCRIPTION, AND COMPOSITION. By Rosrrrs. 


Vol 
= PARTS OF SPEECH AND "THEIR USES. By H. W. Hovsrnotp, M.A, 


1A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
6d. 


A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By E. H. Lewis. 3s. 

A SECOND MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By E. H. Lewis. 4s. 64. 

BURKE.--SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, ON AMERICAN 
TAXATION; LETTER TO THE SHERIFFS By BRISTOL. With In 
trodnetion and Notes. By F. G. Seisy, M.A. 3s. 

CHAU: ER.—THE PROLOGUE, &c. Edited by M. i Lippe. 3s. 64. 

VORKS. Edited by A. W. Potuarn, &c. 3s. 6d. 

MACAULAY. —LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, (Containing “ Horatius,” “Lake 





Regillus,” and by a Arnada.”) With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. 
Wesr, M.A. 1s. 

ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 25 


—— ESSAY ON WARRER HASTINGS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
EIGHTON. 2s. 6d 

MILTON —L’ALLEGRO, IL  PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, _ARCADES, 
SONNETS, &e. With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. 1s. 9d. 

COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bett, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

SCOTT.—THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With Introduction and Notes, By 
G. H. Stewart, M.A. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

THE TALISMAN. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE— 5 -—MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 

EIGHTON. Is. 

-A MIDSUMMER HIGHT: S DREAM. With Introductionand Notes. By 

K. ower Is. 9d 

sd TWELFTS NIGHT. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Dericxtow, 

— CORIOLANUS. With Introductionand Notes. By K. Detcuton. 2s. 6d.; 
sewed, 2s, 

SPENSER.- THE FAERIE QUEENE. BookI. With Introduction and Notes, 
By H. M, PercivaL, M.A. 3s. 


















FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


FRENCH COURSE. By A.C. Porré. First Year, 1s. Second Year, 1s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasyacur. 
First Year, Ils. Supplementary &xercises to First Year, Is. 
Second Year, 2s. Third Year, 2s.6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the Same: 
First Year, 2s.63. Second Year, 2s. 6d. 

AE ena S FRENCH COMPOSITION. a. = Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 

By G. E. Paani 2s. 6d. 


Y, 4s. 6d. net. Part II., 5s. KEY, 5s. 
ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G. E. Fasnacurt. 1s, 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE yg LANGUAGE. By Prof, 
ALFRED E.watt and Gustave Masson. $s. 6d 
MOLIERE.--LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. Is, 
A GERMAN PRIMER. By OrtoSrepmann. 8s.6d. KEY, 3s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacut. 
‘irst Year, ls. 6d. Seeond Year, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 64. net each. 











MA Nee! <—“e" S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. First 
ear, 2s. 6d 
TACK MILLAN’ A GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Sanur. Part I., 2s. d. 


KEY, 4s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS. GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. 
Wuirtnery and A. H. Eparen. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 6d. 
GOETHE.—EGMONT. Edited by S. Primer, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
HAUPY.- —DIE KARAVANE. (Containing ‘“Kalif Storch” and “Das 
Gespensterschiff ’). With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s, 
SCI HILLER. —MARIA STUART. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
—— MARIA STUART. Edited by H. Scuornreup. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


as nom gg bs CHEMISTRY AND eg 0g By Prof. W. H. 
} geeser Jr., Ph.D., F.B.S., and Bevan Leay, D.Sc., B.A.Lond. In 2 vels., 


eae 
EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL Pars CS. By RB. A. Grecory and A. T. 


Simmons. In 2 par eac 

ELEMENTARY GENER AL “SCIENCE. By A. T. Srmons and L. M. Jones. 
3s 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ERYSICS. By > Rintout, M.A. 28. 6a. 

HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By D. E. Jones. 2s. 6d 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. By H. E. Hapter, 


CHENISTRY FOR ORGANISED SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. By S. Parrisu. 
INor GANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Sir H. E. Roscoe and J 


EL EMRNTARY. MECHANICS OF SOLIDS. By W.T. A. Exrace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

APPLIEv — FOR BEGINNERS. By J. Duncay. With Exer- 
cises. <S. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Gatratiy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY _ BEGINNERS. By Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., and L. E. 

Suore. 2s. 

BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By E. Evans. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By Prof. F. 0. Bower, Sc.D., 
F.RS., and PD. T. “GWYNNE Vauacuan, M.A. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 2s. 6d, 

GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By W. W. Watts, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
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COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLUMES. VOL. VII. NEARLY READY.—In7 bandsome royal $vo vols., 25s, each net, 


THE ROYAL NAVY, from the Earliest Times to the Present. Edited by Sir Wir 
LAIRD CLOWES. [Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. Each volume complete in itself with Index. Orders will b : LIAM 
Sets or separate volumes. © taken either for 











IN PREPARATION.—-NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. ee 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. By Captain A. ‘’. Manan, LL.D., Author of 


“The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” “ The Life of Nelson,” ‘‘ Types of Naval Officers,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 64. net. 
ConTENTS.—l. The Development of Political Feeling and Outlook in the United States during the last decade.—2. Effect of the War in South Afri 
Prestige of the British Empire.—3. Motives to Imperial Federation.—4. Conditions Influencing the Distribution of Navies.—5. The Belation of the Pe the 
: TSian 


Gulf to World Policies.—6. The Military Rule of Obedience. 





N PREPARATION, ¥ 


MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING. By L. BR. Trenxcs, Author of «Modem 


Rifle Shooting.” ‘* The Service Rifles,” Member of the English International Trophy and Mackinnon Teams. Illustrated. 





a 
~ . READY By ng 6h nee. Pinan 1 ag gg Mg A = lh OLD COLLECTOR. 
$ vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van Gelder Paper, and bound in Art Canvas, 720 pp., wi ustrations (of which many are i i 
, Rati eapOsleur Process, Autotype, Half-Tone, Relief, and Woodcut. y are in Colours) in Photograrurs 


RARIORA: being Notes of Some of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, Historical Documents 
Broadsides, Engravings, Coins, Medals, Pottery, and Curiosa of all sorts. Collected (1858-1900) by JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, F.S.A. The rice is £ a 
net to Subscribers, to be raised to £5 5s. net. on November Ist. price is £4 4g, 


A HISTORY OF THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS ANp 


COUNTRY. 1825 to 1902. By C.J. BLAGG. To be published in one handsome volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Illustrated with a Photogravure Fronti 
piece and 32 Half-tone Plates of Portraits, Hunting Scenes, Country Houses, and Maps. To Subscribers before Publication the price will be One on 


net ; after Publication 25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE BROCKLESBY HOUNDS AND COUNTRY, 


170 to 1901. By GEORGE E. COLLINS (“Nimrod, Jnr.’’) To be published in one handsome volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt. To Subscribers hefo; 
Publication the price will be 30s. net; after Publication the price will be raised. Illustrated with 11 Full-page Photogravure Plates and 32 Half-tone 


Engravings of Portraits and Hunting Scenes. 

















For Parents, pleasaut Sunday reading for the Children. For Teachers, a helpful preparation for Classes. For Bible Readers, a plain and simple Commentary. 


THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG: a Series for Schools and Families. by 


Rev. J. PATERSON SMYTH, B.D., LUL.D., Litt.D., Author of “How we Got our Bible,”’ ‘How God Inspired the Bible,” ‘“‘How to Read the Bible,” 
“The Old Documents and the New Bible,” &c. Single Volumes—In paper, ls. net; cloth, Is, 6d. net. Double Volumes, with four extra Lessons, only 


supplied in cloth, 2s. net. 

The followi S prhanalbes are ready or in preparation :—1. GENESIS (ready).—2. MOSES AND THE EXODUS (ready).—3. JOSHUA AND THE JUDGES 
(ready). 4. ISRAEL’S PROPHETS AND KINGS.—5. ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM (ready).—3. ST. MARK AND THE EARLY 
CHURCH (nearly ready).—7. LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL.—8. LIFE OF OUR LORD FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS.—9. THE PRAYER BOOK, 








IN PREPARATION. 


SHAKESPEARE /Y. BACON. By the late Lorp Penzance. Demy §8vo, with 


Photogravure Portrait. of the Author. 


THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. A Report of the Trial of 


an Issue in Westminster Hall, June 20th, 1627, read in the Inncr Temple Hall, May 29th, 1902, and prepared for publication. By WILLIAM WILLIS, 
K.C., Treasurer of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. With an A dix of Titles, crown 4to, 3s. net. 
Notr.—It may not be necessary to state that the Report of the trial is not the Report of a real trial, but such a Report as the Author believes should haya 
come into existence if the trial had taken place at the time named. The tria!, although imaginary, is a real test of the question in dispute. 











NEARLY READY. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net, Illustrated. 


THE LAST WAR IN NEW ZEALAND UNDER THE SELF-RELIANT 


POLICY. By Major-General the Hon. Sir GEORGE S. WHITMORE (N. Z. Militia), K.C.M.G., M.L.C., &c. 





IN PREPARATION. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THREE GREAT MEN: NAPOLEON, MAHOMET, 


CROMWELL. By W. QUARTERMAINE EAST. 





Crown &vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN WORKSHOP HINTS. By R. Grimsuaw, Author of “ Shop Kinks.” 


With over 550 Explanatory Illustrations. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON TOOL-STEEL. 


THALLNER’S TOOL-STEEL. A Concise Handbook on Tool-Steel in general, its 
Treatment in the Operations of Forging, Annealing, Hardening, &c. Translated from the German by W. T. BRANNT. vo, about 200 pp., with 6 


Encravings pertaining to Practical Manipulation. 
This work is an original, striking, and valuable exposition of the manipulation of Tool-Steel in the manufacture of Tools, and, considering the very limited 
literature at present existing on this subject, it will certainly fill what has hitherto been a great void. 





Medium 8vo, 18s. net, Illustrated. 


A MANUAL OF INDIAN TIMBERS. An Account of the Growth, Distribution, 
= ~— — Trees and Shrubs, with Descriptions of their Wood Structure. By J. 8. GAMBLE, M.A., C.LE., F.B.S., F.L.S., late of the Indian 
ores parcment. 





SECOND EDITION (Revised). Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. not, 


THE NORDRACH TREATMENT FOR CONSOMPTIVES IN THIS 


COUNTRY. Howto Cure and Prevent Consumption and other forms of Tuberculosis, together with a Gencral Consideration of the Laws governing 


Health. By J. A. GIBSON. 
SCO1SMAN.—“ It describes the open-air treatment from experience, and shows how it may be effective quite as well here as abroad.” 


FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE WIDE WEST: Impressions 


of a Tour between Toronto and the Pacific. By BERNARD McEVOY. With 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


AFRICANDERISM: a Retrospect and a Forecast. Letters to John Bull, Esq. By 


ANGLO-AFRICANDER. Cloth, 2s. 











ADDITION TO LOW’S 2s. 6d. BOYS’ BOOKS, 


THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. By Junes Verne. a ‘ 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN THE CHINESE WRITTEN LA\N- 


GUAGE. By T. L. BULLOCK, Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 
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